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<> With this Number of HARPER'S WEEK- 
sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a beautiful double-page engraving from 
a recent painting by FILDES, a fine portrait of 
MILLAIS, and a touching picture called “ The 
Deserter.” 
An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
ratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 
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PARTIES AND PLATFORMS. 


+ ie party conventions have begun to is- 





sue their manifestoes, and they are in- 
tructive as showing the political situation as 
it appears to practical politicians. The first 
most significant fact to be learned from them 
is that the financial question is felt to be the 


most important issue, and the second is that 
the parties, as such, do not differ seriously 
upon that primary point. Thus the Maine 
Republican Convention declared on the 18th 
of June that it is a high and plain duty to 
return to a specie basis at the earliest prac- 
ticable day, and that now is the accepted 
time to begin. The Democratic Convention 
of the same State on the 23d of June re- 


solved that an irredeemable paper currency 
is an intolerable evil, and that as rapidly as 
possible we should “approximate” to a spe- 
cie basis. The Illinois Republicans also fa- 
vored a return to specie payment at the ear- 
liest practicable day, but they struck out an 
expression of hostility to an increase of the 
legal tenders; and their action showed that 


while they were not averse to inflation, they 
were conscious that public and party opin- 
ion against it. In Indiana the Repub- 
mvention pronoun ed for free bank- 

> wlditicnal currency, and for redistri- 


The Western Democratic Conven- 

will undoubtedly speak in the same 
sralstrain. The Maine Demoerats, being 

of power and responsibility, also de- 
clared for absolute free trade. They were 
evidently more intent upon a platform to 
fight upon than to win upon, and we wait to 
hear the Maine or any other Democratic 
Convention resolve that it is in favor of 


raising the revenue by direct taxation. But 
we expect to wait for some time. 

Beyond this expression upon the financial 
question: there is nothing whatever in the 


platforms which could have cost much pains 
or anxiety in the preparation. The Vermont 
Republicans stand by the Union and “ its 
noble defenders,” and the Maine Democrats, 
with a richness beyond Squeers, resolve 
“that the civil service of the government 
should be performed by those who are found 
best qualified therefor.” Indeed, the brevity 
and vacuity of the platforms show the uni- 
versal consciousness that parties are not now 
divided by real issues, that the paramount 
question is one of administration, and that 
the elections will be determined by the pop- 
ular feeling as to which party will more 
probably secure the objects which all profess 
to desire. Now the Democratic party is the 
same organization which in its National 
Convention of 1868 declared for paying in 
paper all the obligations of¥the government 
not expressly made payable in coin, and 
therefore its resolutions of sensitiveness to 
the national honor and of horror at a paper 
currency merely show not a party convic- 
tion, but a consciousness that such profes- 
sions will be popular. Why any voter 
should suppose that the government under 
such a party is really more likely to return 
to specie payments than with that which has 
never faltered in its fidelity to sound doc- 
trine, the Maine Democrats do not say. And 
assuming the whole subject to be—party- 
wise—an open question, the same voter will 
remark that while the Democratic vote in 
Congress was about evenly divided upon the 
decisive point, the immense majority of Re- 
publican papers have been true to their 
cclors, and all the weightiest Republican 


leaders in both Houses of Congress, with the 
exception of Senator MORTON, were opposed 
to inflation. 

The question of the elections for which 
these conventions and platforms are pre- 


paring thus becomes one of antecedents and 
probabilities. The sole chance for the Dem- 
ecratic party is negative, and not positive. 
it is not that the country or any large num- 








ber of Republicans would prefer Democrat- 
ic ascendency, but that they may be so dis- 
contented and irritated as to be willing to 
take the risk of it. Some, indeed, may think 
that nothing would really arouse the coun- 
try to a sense of its duty but a Democratic 
victory. This is sophistical, but unreason 
is one of the most constant elements in po- 
litical calculations, and it should be care- 
fully considered by party managers. It is 
not enough at a time like this that the Dem- 
ocrats have no particular policy, or that 
they are less to be trusted than the Repub- 
licans; the question is whether, in the ab- 
sence of a great question, the feeling that 
change will be improvement will not sweep 
all before it. This was the real explanation 
of the great log-cabin and hard cider vic- 
tory of 1840; and the only way to baffle such 
a tendency is to remove the causes of dis- 
content. But that is easier to say than to 
do. We have heard impatient Republicans 
exclaim with warmth that, if the party had 
only chosen, it might to-day have been in- 
vincible. But such men mean only that if 
they could have had their way there would 
have been no trouble. So probably Mr. 
Morton thinks. If General BUTLER could 
have been more suppressed, if investiga- 
tion had not revealed corruption, if we had 
all been of one mind upon the finances, if 
the President had not clung to Stmmons 
and SHEPHERD, if—a thousand things, there 
would have been no discontent. Meanwhile 
the duty of every man who does not believe 
that it is well for the general welfare that 
the Democratic party should succeed is to 
do what he can to moderate discontent by 
sharp criticism of the just causes of it in the 
Republican party. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
PRESS. 


A NEWSPAPER, commenting upon a recent 
drawing by Mr. Nast, says that if he lives 
long enough he will caricature “every prom- 
inent man in the country, no matter what 
his politics or style of religion.” If this 
means that Mr. Nast will use his skill wan- 
tonly and for the mere sake of levity, we are 
very sure that the paper is mistaken. But 
if it means that he will not hesitate to use 
his pencil in the cause of what he believes 
to be truth and justice and liberty and sound 
principles of government and pure adminis- 
tration, against those of every party and ev- 
ery church who assail or injure them, then 
it merely does him justice. But in such a 
course Mr. Nast does only what every inde- 
pendent editor or writer for the press now 
does. The days of “organs” are passed. 
No great journal is now an organ in the old 
“thick-and-thin” sense ; that is, it does not 
defend under all circumstances all the men 
and all the measures of any party. No such 
journal, indeed, is neutral, simply because if 
it would have an influence, if it would be 
what is called “a power,” it must have very 
decided opinions upon public measures, and 
express them with such force as it can com- 
mand and with such courtesy as it chooses. 
There are, indeed, newspapers which are 
owned or edited by persons who hold office 
under the Administration, and in some such 
cases, but certainly not in all, the paper 
may be afraid to think upon party measures 
or to criticise and censure party leaders. 
But this is not true of any of the great jour- 
nals in any part of the country. 

And the reason is easily found. Itis that 
great papers do not ask favors from the Ad- 
ministration, nor in any sense depend upon 
it. If, indeed, an editor wishes an office, he 
will probably “ butter” the appointing pow- 
er. But beyond a personal advantage, the 
only favor that an Administration can offer 
to any journal is to furnish it with certain 
important news in advance of other papers. 
This becomes unimportant in this day of 
such skillful collection of news by reporters, 
and in the face of the hostility to the depart- 
ment sure to be aroused by partiality. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the press is really inde- 
pendent. Absolute independence, in the 
sense of indifference, is neither possible nor 
desirable in a country which must be con- 
trolied by parties. All that a journal re- 
quires to be truly independent is candor 
and courage—candor to see the faults of its 
friends, and courage to expose them. Anda 
paper which is both candid and courageous 
will naturally be courteous, for courtesy be- 
longs to manliness. 

One of the most significant and cheering 
sigus of the time is this practical emancipa- 
tion of the press. Despite abuses which are 
evident and familiar, and which have se- 
riously injured it, the press was never so 
independent or so powerful as it is to-day. 
Its influence was never more felt, was never 
more palpable, than it was during the late 
session of Congress. The investigations, 
which were the best work of the session, 
were greatly due to it. The veto message 
was doubtless largely the result of the unit- 
ed, strong, and intelligent position of the 





press. And it may fairly be said that the 
Republican press has saved the Republican 
party from the very serious errors into which 
the leaders would have precipitated it, and 
has saved it by the most independent and 
rigorous censure and warning and appeal. 
The law which was, after all, passed, and 
which authorizes the trial in Washington 
of a newspaper for libel published any 
where in the country, is aimed at this in- 
dependence, and will recoil upon the party 
that passed it. It is said to be meant as a 
bar to license, not to liberty. But that plea 
is as old as tyranny. The law will not con- 
strain the independence of severe criticism, 
but it will wound its authors as the alien 
and sedition laws smote the old Federalists. 
Mr. Nast belongs to the independent press, 
and therefore, we presume, his pencil will 
continue to expose all, whether Republicans 
or Democrats, or liquor-dealers or prohibi- 
tionists, or Grangers or their opponents, who 
seem to him by their words or deeds, inten- 
tionally or thoughtlessly, to injure an honest 
and intelligent and progressive administra- 
tion of the government. 





THE POPE AND ITALIAN 
POLITICS. 


WE make the following extracts from the 
letter of a gentleman of great experience and 
sagacity, and of unusual opportunities of ob- 
servation. He writes from Germany, after a 
winter’s residence in Italy: 


“You know how sincere a friend Mr. —— is of the 
Italian government, and how much he is inclined to 
see the bright side of the present state of things in 
that new kingdom, and I was therefore a little sur- 
prised to find that he was not free from a good deal of 
discouragement and of doubt in regard to the future. 
What most of all made him feel rather uneasy was the 
unsatisfactory state of the finances, and the unwilling- 
ness of the wealthy classes to contribute to the now 
very great expenses. The Italian government labors 
under the usual disadvantage of a new government, 
which must—or thinks it must—do a great deal in a 
short time, and which is thereby forced to go beyond 
its means, and to do things hurriedly and imperfectly. 
This applies also to the municipality of Rome, which 
is transforming the city on a scale that seems to be 
unnecessarily grandiose, the consequence of which is 
that too many of the public works and improvements 
remain unfinished, and while in that state become an 
impediment and a nuisance. But much has been done 
to modeznize the city. The police is efficient ; the pub- 
lic carriages are made to observe the tariff, and are clean 
and nice; the streets are well kept; life and property 
are well protected; in fact, Rome is in all these re- 
spects not much behind other great cities, and in some 
not a little ahead of Berlin. But the change does not 
impress you as being of natural growth, and as being 
secured for all time to come, because the burdens which 
it imposes upon the poorer classes are very heavy, and 
are very much felt by them, who do not appreciate the 
great good that will ultimately resatH—a good, howev- 
er, which will of course not result if the want of money 
should suddenly compel the abandonment of what has 
been begun with such energy.... 

“The general opinion is that the convents have been 
suppressed with too much energy; but the govern- 
ment was driven forward by the liberal party to treat 
the monastic orders in general as enemies. Some of 
those which were useful in some ways are regretted, 
but, disregarding the violation of vested and legiti- 
mate rights of property, the measure will, on the 
whole, probably prove to be a good one, only it would 
have been more sat! if the property thus ob- 
tained had been applied more to the improvement of 
general education and less for barracks, But nobody 
will, in my opinion, profit more by the suppression of 
the convents than the Catholic Church, because the 
successor of Prue IX. will find tabula rasa: the dead 
weight of monasteries that were unpopular, disorgan- 
ized, and demoralized will have been removed from 
the Church, and the odium of having suppressed the 
good ones will attach to its enemies. A reform of the 
convents was much wanted, but the Pope had not the 
strength to bring it about, and what has now been done 
relieves him of that unpleasant duty. I am, on the 
whole, strongly of opinion that a radical reform of the 
Catholic Church is now imminent, and will have to be 
carried through by the next Pope, whoever he may 
be. It is generally supposed that the present Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Naples, Srorza, will be the man; but 
it may be that his name, which is popular, is put forth 
only with the view of misleading the public. If a 
strong and superior man is elected Pope, who will 
have the courage to adopt the doctrine of separation 
of church and state, he will become the first power in 
Europe, and be able to restore the Catholic Church to 
the highest possible position. 

“I had a long conversation with the Pope, and 
found him, as I expected, the most amiable and most 
venerable of men, but not a man of superior mind; 
and I now fully understand that he can only stick to 
his ‘non possumus,’ but that he will surely do, be- 
cause he considers it his sacred duty to protest to the 
last. He is, I am assured, a most pions and believing 
Christian, and would meet any fate which might be- 


| fall him with all the cheerfulness of a true martyr. 


But to give you an idea of his way of speaking and 
thinking, I will mention that, having asked me if I 
knew the United States, he said, laughingly, in® re- 
sponse to my reply, ‘Théy are a droll people, those 
Americans! Some of them pretend to be Christians, 
but will not consent to be baptized! But how can a 
man be a Christian without baptism?” He readily ad- 
mitted, however, that the Church was not persecuted 
in the United States; but when I then made a slight 
attempt to make him understand that this might be in 
A great measure owing to the fact that church and state 
were separated, he shook his head, and said that that 
would never do in Italy; the rising generation were 
too much perverted for that. His ideas were in a very 
narrow circle; but he will remain firm in his ‘non 
possumus’ to the last. Some of the monsignori whom 
I met in society and in the anti-Camera Pontifica ex- 
plained to me that the Pope could not leave the Vat- 
ican because in the streets of Rome he would meet a 
great many faits accomplis which he could not and 
ought not to countenance by quietly passing by; and 
also that he could not bear to see the Church and all 
that a good Catholic considers sacred vilified and car- 
icatured in print every where upon the walls; hence 
he is morally a prisoner, although it is admitted on all 
hands that he would be received every where on his 
way with the utmost veneration and with every dem- 





onstratioa of personal respect. Antonexut I found in 
good health and spirits, but he impressed me merely 
a8 a ‘fin diplomate,’ probably without any conviction, 
and for that sort of man I have not much taste.” 





INDEMNITY FROM SPAIN. 


A REFERENCE to the agreement of the 29th 
of November last between the Secretary of 
State and the Spanish minister will show ex- 
actly the scope of “the demand” recently 
made by the United States upon Spain. 
Spain agreed to investigate the conduct of 
those of her authorities who may have in- 
fringed Spanish laws and treaty obligations, 
try them before competent courts, and pun- 
ish those who might be convicted: “other 
reciprocal reclamations to be the subject of 
consideration and arrangement between the 
two Governments,” and any disagreement to 
be referred to arbitration. Our Government 
has now apprised that of Spain that it is time 
to proceed with the investigation; and it 
has further made a demand for indemnity 
for the families of the victims. Made simul- 
taneously with a similar demand from the 
British Government, this is a summons which 
Spain is in no condition to disregard. Her 
situation, indeed, with the Carlist revolt and 
political uncertainty at home, and the Cuban 
insurrection still unsubdued, is critical. Te 
satisfy the American and English demands 
would probably seem to the “ ever-faithful” 
Cubans a confession of judgment and a cen- 
sure of themselves, and thus by alienating 
them lead to still further embarrassments. 
But our Government was under no kind of 
obligation to await the pacification of the 
country, having no reason to suppose that 
the pacification would tend to a peculiarly 
friendly disposition toward us. 

We may be very sure, however, that the 
Secretary of State has made his demands 
reasonably and courteously, yet with all 
necessary firmness; and as Admiral PoLo 
DI BERNABE, the minister who signed the 
protocol with the Secretary, is on his re- 
turn to Spain, we may be equally sure that 
the Spanish Government will act with full 
knowledge not only of the facts of the ne- 
gotiation, but of the state of public feeling 
in this country. If, as has been suggested, 
the admiral is recalled because of a too 
friendly regard for the United States, noth- 
ing will be gained. There can be no ques- 
tion that we have fully and honorably done 
all our duty under the agreement, and Spain 
must do hers. Of course she will not be al- 
lowed to delay interminably, and will be 
brought to a speedy decision. Yet, as the 
demand for indemnity must have been made 
under the elause of “reciprocal reclama- 
tions,” if the Governments disagree, the dif- 
ference will be referred, under the agree- 
ment, to arbitration, if the Senate consents. 
If the result should be the distinct defini- 
tion of the status of a vessel like the Vir- 
ginius, and of the duty of nations toward 
those seized under the circumstances of her 
capture, civilization would be the gainer. 
The settlement of the difficulty was honora- 
ble, and we trust its spirit will be observed 
to the end. 





DISMISSALS IN THE TREASURY. 


THE late reduction of the force of clerks 
in the Treasury Department was undoubt- 
edly painful in some of its circumstances. 
One of the clerks said that except for the 
two months’ salary that was paid him as a 
gratuity he must have gone to the alms- 
house. Some of the women are said to have 
fainted; and whether such stories are true 
or not, the suffering and anxiety caused by 
the reduction are unquestionable. But it is 
all an incident of the system upon which 
the subordinate civil service has been con- 
ducted. Where the clerical offices are the 
reward of party zeal their number will be 
constantly increased without regard to the 
necessities of the service, and merely to mul- 
tiply rewards, and a sudden spasm of econ- 
omy will vacate them mercilessly. We have 
no doubt of the truth of the report that mem- 
bers of Congress who cried aloud in the Cap- 
itol for reduction and economy were very 
busy at the departments endeavoring to save 
their henchmen and women from the fatal 
warning that they were no longer needed. 

The appeal to the appointing power upon 
the ground of humanity and charity—the 
piteous wail that dismissal is starvation—is 
one of the most difficult to resist, and it is 
to its natural force that much extravagance 
and inefficiency aredue. There are clerks of 
various degrees who are worse than useless 
—whose retention is a loss to the Treasury 
and a perplexity to administration; but 
what head of a department or of a bureau 
wishes to turn into the street or the poor- 
house a man who has given all his life and 
industry to the public service, and is super- 
annuated? Yet as such a clerk holds only 
by favor, and without hope of a retiring pen- 
sion, his livelihood depends upon the will 
of the official superior, and that will, under 
the system of patronage, is controlled by @ 
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score of considerations that have no connec- 
tion with the service. If a place must be 
made for the favorite of a powerful poli- 
tician, it is not impossible that the old serv- 
ant must go, or, on the other hand, an “un- 
sound” but thoroughly efficient clerk be dis- 
missed to make room for an incapable. 

A sensible system of appointment and of 
tenure would obviate all these difficulties. 
Such a system would, of course, raise the 
question of pension, and an opportunity 
would be offered of showing why an old 
military officer should be pensioned, and an 
old civil officer turned off without resource. 
Happily there. is no discussion which any 
aspect of the subject might occasion which 
would not show more plainly the reason of 
a reform. The necessity and propriety of 
the reduction of force whicly has just taken 
place in the Treasury Department demon- 
strates the folly of the present system; for 
the excessive number was not the result of 
a necessity of the service, but of the de- 
mands of politicians and the needs of a par- 
ty. When the appropriations for clerk hire 
were diminished, the superfluity of assist- 
ance was, of course, discovered, and the rest 
followed. The reduction of force is right, 
for the public service is not a charity. We 
ask only that the principle shall be consist- 
ently and universally recognized. 





A DEAD LOCK IN DENMARK. 


In another column we give a glimpse of 
Italian affairs, but at the other end of Eu- 
rope, in the little kingdom of Denmark, the 
political situation is also peculiar and inter- 
esting. In 1848 the Danish liberals, who 
belonged almost exclusively to the bour- 
geoisie, or what is called the tiers état, se- 
cured a most democratic electoral law, in 
fact, universal suffrage, believing, as the 
same class believed in France after the revo- 
lution of 1830, that the “ fourth estate” would 
never be willing or able to obtain control 
of the government. But events have shown 
them to be in error; for the fourth estate— 
or what would be called in Europe the lower 
class—has preferred to elect men of its own 
kind to the popular House of the Rigsdag, 
and has obtained a decided majority of that 
House. The English practice—the unwrit- 
ten law—that a ministry shall retire with 
its defeat in the popular House, has been fol- 
lowed in Denmark for a quarter of a centu- 
ry. But when the present bourgeois cabinet 
found itself in a minority, it considered it to 
be a “higher” duty to remain in office. It 
therefore declined to resign. 

Upon this the House resorted to the Brit- 
ish Parliamentary remedy, and refused to 
vote the supplies. The ministry promptly 
dissolved it, and appealed to the country. 
The country responded by electing a major- 
ity opposed to the ministry; and now for 
some time, even for some years, there has 
been a “Government” or Administration 
which is powerless in the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and at open war with it. 
It is felt by the best men in Denmark to be 
a very demoralizing situation. The prestige 
which the Government had obtained is fast 
disappearing. The most necessary reforms 
are paralyzed, and the whole machinery of 
government works with the utmost diffi- 
culty and friction. The English practice 
being abandoned, there is no apparent rem- 
edy for the dead lock. If the ministry}will 
not resign, the king can not help himself. 
Indeed, there seems no issue to the situation 
except by revolution, and it is not easy to 
see how such a resort is avoided. 

But the whole European situation is ob- 
scure. A remarkably competent observer 
tells us elsewhere what it is in Italy. In 
France it is always voleanic. French poli- 
tics are, in truth, the permanent revolution, 
because the real question is not one of ad- 
ministration, of policy, or expediency, but 
of the nature and form of the government 
itself. In Spain it is not less doubtfal. 
Meanwhile some of the wisest heads in Eu- 
rope feel that great events are even now 
preparing. Just three hundred years ago 
Sir Pump Sipney said, “I can not think 
there is any man possessed of common un- 
derstanding who does not see to what these 
rough storms are driving, by which all 
Christendom has been agitated now these 
many years.” So, now, the enormous arma- 
ments, the frequent interviews of monarchs, 
the tone of the press, the deadly hostility of 
Germany and France, the brief fury of the 
Commune, the position of the Papacy, and a 
hundred other signs announce to the coolest 
observers the imminence of new wars, from 
which democracy, or popular government, 
will emerge crushed or all-powerful. This 
is evideptly the view of Mr. DiskaELI, who 
said in a late debate in Parliament that 
“the great crisis of the world is nearer than 
some suppose.” His words, taken in connec- 
tion with his speech at Edinburgh last au- 
tumn, in which he described what he called 
the spirit of the age, show that the British 
Prime Minister believes great events to be 
imminent. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
IN NEW YORK. 


THE amendments to the Constitution of 
New York, which are to be submitted to the 
vote of the people at the next election, have 
as yet attracted very little attention. Yet 
there is no question which deserves more 
careful thought than the revision of the fun- 
damental law. In the present case a com- 
mmission of gentlemen of all parties was ap- 
pointed by the Governor for the purpose. 
They were men well known to the State, or 
to their various districts ; and as they had all 
the discussions of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1867-68 before them, they knew 
in what points the present Constitution was 
supposed to require correction. But the 
summary rejection of the work of that Con- 
vention, except the judiciary article, also 
showed them a popular opposition to a gen- 
eral and radical change, and the Commis- 
sion, after deliberate consideration, submit- 
ted to the Legislature certain amendments 
to the existing Constitution, and not a new 
work. One of the best and, upon the whole, 
the most radical of these amendments was 
rejected by the late Legislature. This was 
an extension of the appointing power of the 
Governor, which was based upon perfectly 
sound republican principles, and rejected 
upon a consideration of mere “ Buncombe” 
republicanism—that if an officer is not elect- 
ed by the people, power is dangerously taken 
fromthem. But the people being the source 
of power under this government, if they 
choose to impose conditions upon its exer- 
cise which are dictated by experience, and 
which can always be changed or abolished, 
such a limitation is a just and wise exercise 
of their power. 

The amendments which the Legislature 
finally decided to submit to a vote are at- 
tempts to make such changes as experience 
has shown to be desirable in the working 
of the Constitution. Thus the term of the 
Governor is extended to three years, and he 
is to receive a salary of ten thousand dol- 
lars, with a suitable and furnished residence. 
In an appropriation bill he may object to 
some items and approve the rest; but if the 
Legislature is in session, and sustains any 
vetoed item by a two-thirds vote, it shall be- 
come law. In the article upon the Legis- 
lature special legislation is prohibited in 
many enumerated cases, and in article 
eight the credit and money of the State 
are prohibited to private associations of any 
kind, with the right reserved of caring for 
the deaf, dumb, and blind, and for juvenile 
offenders. Counties, cities, towns, and vil- 
lages are also forbidden to bond themselves 
for any individual enterprise, or to incur in- 
debtedness for any but county, city, town, 
and village purposes. There are also strin- 
gent provisions against bribery. 

Such amendments as these, which have 
been all seriously considered, and are found- 
ed upon sound principles, should receive 
cordial stpport. There can be no partisan 
objection to them, for they are not recom- 
mended by a party, nor do they serve any 
party purpose. Indeed, the whole work of 
the Commission was remarkably unpartisan, 
and as the election comes nearer we shall 
undoubtedly see the good sense of the pro- 
posed amendments set forth in papers of all 
opinions. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XX. 


For the France of LarayeTTE, VERGENNES, 
De Grasse—of that cultivated and generous so- 
ciety of wits and statesmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who forced the reluctant court and the rul- 
ing caste to throw open their ports to American 
insurgents, and lent effectual aid to WasHine- 
ton—America will always feel a natural regard, 
and will forget for their sake that in a later 
France the Directory and the first NaPoLEon 
persecuted American commerce and transatlantic 
freedom, or that a third Narotron labored to 
found a French empire in the New World from 
the wreck of its afflicted republics. Yet as I 
glided through a succession of fair and animated 
scenery on the road from Paris to Versailles I 
was lost in the memories of the earlier epoch. 
I saw, in 1774, the French philosophers and po- 
ets first turn their eyes to the New World, to 
the heroism of Boston, and the unity of senti- 
ment of twelve feeble colonies; I heard the 
cries of joy in the struggling ranks of the insur- 
gents over a few ship-loads of French arms that 
saved them from ruin in 1777, and saw Franxk- 
Lin asking aid at the Palais Royal and Versailles 
for his new republic. A century had nearly 
passed. We rode swiftly through the fairest en- 
virons of Paris. St. Cloud and Sévres, rich with 
verdure and high cultivation, glided by. The 
railway is lined with the most tasteful of coun- 
try-houses, with villas hid amidst banks of roses, 
and rural palaces covered with masses of foliage. 
St. Cloud, bright as a fallen Paradise, sprang up 
swiftly around us. Behind, far below, lit by 
rare sunlight, fresh in the bloom of spring, all 
Paris lay beneath us. Folded in the apparently 
ample circuit of its fortifications, the vast capital 








seemed distinctly marked out on its purple plain. 
The Seine wound beneath its bridges, and, half 
lost amidst embankments and architectural de- 
vices, clove in two the great city which had gath- 
ered around the insignificant stream. There 
were the twin islands where Casar, JULIAN, 
and CuarLemacne had left their impress ; the 
huge cathedral of the Middle Ages; the modern 
grace of the Madeleine ; the palaces upon which 
Francis I. had labored, and where CATHERINE 
pe’ Mepicr proved her consummate taste; the 
Louvre, teeming with the wealth of art; the 
vacant site of the Bastile ; the broad plain of the 
Field of Mars—scenes where despotism had ex- 
ercised its stolid cruelty, and where frenzied 
freedom had emulated its excesses; the camp 
of the Germans, the wrecks of the Commune. 
For eighty years or more France has striven 
to become free, and the first French republic 
was almost coeval with our own. Yet with how 
different a fate! It was shattered by its own 
enormities, and fell before foreign and domestic 
foes. But it is plain that republicanism in 
France has striven against intolerable obstacles, 
such as might well have dissipated the hopes of 
WASHINGTON and FraNKLIn, and defied the en- 
ergy of JEFFERSON and Apams. The American 
republic sprang up in a land already rude, se- 
vere, and democratic ; it leaned upon the virtues 
of a people who had never been seduced by the 
follies of European license, who had never been 
the slaves of a frivolous nobility, or the mental 
serfs of an intolerant Church. The French re- 
public came from a far less propitious soil. Yet 
it taught mankind many pure and generous 
thoughts. From the Federal Assembly on the 
Field of Mars of 1790, the most imposing and 
the most remarkable of all French spectacles. 
went forth only lessons of brotherhood and of 
peace. It is with sadness rather than a smile 
that one reads the inscription still legible upon 
all the churches and public buildings of Paris, 
** Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ;” nor have their 
RopesPierReEs and Napoveons, priests and 
princes, been able to erase from the French in- 
tellect the hope of a better era. All, indeed, 
that is good and vaiuable in modern France has 
come from its brave yet apparently useless strug- 
gle to emulate ‘‘ Franx1n’s republic” and con- 
quer the disadvantages of its political situation. 
Whatever popular education it possesses, the de- 


struction of serfdom and of all feudal principles, - 


the creation of immense numbers of industrious 
freeholders, the revival of manufactures and 
trade, the slow growth of a purer religion, the 
notion of a higher morality, the hope of a lasting 
progress, are the plain results of its labors of 
eighty years in the cause it espoused on the Field 
of Mars. Republicanism in France, however 
wounded and defamed in the house of its friends, 
has accomplished possibly greater achievements 
than even in more prosperous lands ; for eighty- 
five years it has pursued its vision of ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” with patience and hope, 
Nor has the struggle after ideal excellence been 
fruitless, nor will it be altogether unsuccessful. 
To disband its army, to depose its ruling Church, 
to develop the vast internal wealth of the coun- 
try, to. teach peace and fraternity to all men, 
seems the most appropriate policy of the French 
republicans, Such were the aspirations of its 
early reformers, and in such a career France 
would win the esteem of Europe and America. 
No one approaches Versailles with any higher 
sentiment than curiosity. No reverence nor re- 
spect mingles with the feelings with which one 
visits the abode of the French kings and princes ; 
no one who surveys its wasteful magnificence 
can wonder that France has become republican. 
The palace, bare and discolored, graceless, and 
wanting even in grandeur, rises from its un- 
healthy marsh that has been transformed into a 
blooming park, a monument of cruel vanity. 
France starved that Louis XIV. might complete 
his useless bauble, and then fly from its damp 
chambers and comfortless courts in alarm. It 
proved a centre of disease and death. The cold 
floors of polished wood, the magnificent saloons 
which art had covered with its richest decora- 
tions, the ceilings splendid with gold and fres- 
coes, the stately bed-chambers comfortless and 
silent, the waiting-rooms where French nobles 
and princes assembled to greet their master, the 
banqueting halls and scenes of revelry, were 
tainted, Sr. Smuon relates, with a deadly malaria ; 
the “king of men” strove vainly against the dis- 
comforts of nature. Yet the enormous waste of 
human labor and the cruel extravagance of the 
corrupt monarch were atoned for in the fate of 
his descendants. On a memorable day the fam- 
ine-stricken and maddened Parisians, led by a 
host of women, streamed along the fair highway 
from Paris to Versailles ; in their raging hunger 
they plundered the shops of Sévres, and covered 
the people with affright. The night fell; rain 
poured down in torrents; the wild throngs broke 
into the palace of Versailles, massacred its faith- 
ful guards, and sank down to sleep in the splen- 
did saloons that had been decorated with the 
plunder of the working-men of France. The 
stately chamber is pointed out whence Marie 
Antornetre fled hastily from the rage of the 
Parisian barbarians to seek protection from the 
powerless king. Wild women and terrible men 
harbored, not for the first time, in the palace of 
Lovis XIV. ; on that sorrowful night his de- 
scendants felt the retribution they had scarcely 





merited, and the next day were borne from Ver- 
sailles to the Tuileries the prisoners of the peo- 
ple. The French palaces, immense, barbarous, 
useless, indicate the fearful scenes through which 
France has made its way to freedom; the blood- 
stained courts of Versailles and the weird ruins 
of the Tuileries suggest that the world wants no 
more palaces, and that the selfish grandeur of 
princes and nobles must yield to the purer prin- 
ciples of human equality. 

In one of the apartments of Versailles meets 
that Assembly which has usurped the control of 
the nation, and which seems resolved to bring 
back the rule of pope and king. Here the Bone- 
partists and Legitimists, the ecclesiastics and 
the liberals, discuss the single question whether 
France shall be free. It seems quite certain 
that if the Assembly were dissolved and a new 
election ordered a large republican majority 
would control the government and the nation; 
it is only by retaining in power those who have 
ceased to represent the people that the party of 
reaction can hope to obstruct the popular will. 
The struggle that began in 1789 still rages; the 
republic that was devised more than three-quar- 
ters of a century ago at Versailles is still the 
subject of deliberation and debate. The retro- 
spect is curious; the place, the scene, full of his- 
torical interest. Once more in the palace of 
Louis XIV., the centre of his corrupt tyranny, 
nobles and priests are laboring to revive caste, 
chivalry, and superstition; the miracles of 
Lourdes and the merits of the Sacred Heart are 
employed to dissipate forever all faith in repub- 
licaniism ; the Jesuits once more rule in the coun- 
cils of Versailles ; the spirit of Lovrs XIV. has 
sprang up in his descendants ; an immense army, 
glittering with rich trappings while a nation pines 
and starves, gathers threateningly around the fa- 
tal palace; Paris swells with fierce emotions; 
want, sorrow, despair, rest upon its people ; only 
a miracle more real than that of Lourdes, or a 
patriotism as pure and resolute as that of WasH- 
INGTON and FRanKLIN, can apparently bring 
back peace to France. The reform the country 
needs chiefly is a moral one. Paris must cease 
to be the temptress of the nations; the people 
of France must learn to live by industry alone; 
if the French would be free they must forget the 
traditions of Bournrons and Napro.zons, dis- 
solve their army, and cultivate the arts of peace. 
A war-loving republic can end only in new scenes 
of reaction and crime, 

Evcenz Lawrence. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Govrzwor Drx has written to Mayor puceperes, oe 
9 | Police Commissioners Charlick and ner 
ou 





meanor, and noti his honor to — their suc- 
ceasors. In the face of this the Mayor re-appointed 
bor ioners—Mr. Charlick in Mr, ‘s 


th ’ 
place, and Mr. Gardner in Mr. Charlick’s. 

M ’ oe rl ee by the hottest gene day that 

c ‘or the thermome- 
to 168 Seprocs in tha habeus four in the 
persons were sun-strack. 

The Boston female School Commissioners have been 
utterly defeated in the final effort to get their seata in 
the board, the full bench of the Sees Court having 
a decided that the School Board is the sole ju 
ts own membership, and therefore had the right to 


a = H. Clark has 
on. accepted the nominati: 
of the Prohibitionists for Govuiner of New York. 
pe Pg he gg on the 80th ~, nomi- 
re. Jennie F. W as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. ms 
Iowa Republican State Convention met on the 
Ist inast., and renominated the present Secretary of 
State and the Treasurer. 
The Social Milis, in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
running 50,000 spindles and 1000 looms on cotton 


Rote, were vos feyspy by fire on the Ist inst. 
loss will reach $700,000 to $800,000, on which there 


insurance. 
The public debt of the United States was decreased 


we have 
ter moun 


e 
5 
s 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar sub-committee of the Committee of Thirty of 
the French Assembly have drawn up a new constitu- 
tional bill. The measure provides for the continuance 
of the title of “‘ President of the Republic;” for the 
creation of a second Chamber; for the organization of 
a purely personal septennate, which is to terminate 
with the expiration of President M‘Mahon's seven 

ears’ term, or sooner in case of his death or resigna- 

i ‘ sion is made for a successor to the 
Presifient, and it is thought that the object of the 
omission is to leave an opportunity fowthe restoration 
of the monarchy, which may be possible when, the 
septennate ceases. 

e Pope told the generals of religious ordere who 
called on him recently that he deplored the suppression 
of their houses, and exhorted them to remain united, 
and they would re-assemble hereafter. 

Very destructive fires have occurred recently in the 
Russian town of Berditchev, which is inhabited most- 
ly by Jews. In one day 600 honees were burned, and 
on the of, following nearly as many more were de- 
stroyed. The same week the town was again visited 
by fires, and whole streets were laid in ashes, Thou- 
sands of persons were rendered homeless. 

The emblem of the crown has at ——— been re- 
moved from the flag over the palace of the Captain- 
General of Cuba, and the banner now floats, without 
that mark of royalty. 

The Spanish national forces met with a severe re- 
my oy i Long ., at Muro, near Estella. Attack~ 
ng the Carlists, who were stron, in 

drove them from their first line oF defense, but at the 
next move the government troops were back in 
disorder. General Concha, who was at the head 
of the line, was shot in the chest, and to the 
ground, he died instantiy. ague took 
command, and ordered a retreat to and Tafal- 
la. The total loss of the nationals was killed and 
wounded. The Carlists are said to have cruelly muti- 





lated and’ then massacred all the prisoners t fell 
into their hands. General Zabala has taken command, 
and will press the enemy closely. 
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MEETING OF OLD SETTLERS.—From Sxetcues sy Mary C, M‘Donatp,—[See Pace 597.) 
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WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Tuis eminent clergyman, whose portrait is 
given on this page, was born at Kilmarnock, in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, on the 23d of October, 1829, 
His early education was gained at the village 
academy. At the age of sixteen he entered the 
University of Glasgow, where he pursued his 
studies for four years, and carried off several of 
the highest honors of his class. He graduated 
in 1849, and at once entered upon the course of 
theological study preparatory to the profession 
which he had already chosen. In the years 
devoted to that purpose, 1849-51, he attended 
five sessions of the Theological Hall of the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church at Edinburgh. He was 
licensed to preach on the 14th of September, 
1852, by the Presbytery of Kilmarnock, by which 
body he was in the following year ordained min 
ister of the United Presbyterian Church at Kil 
maurs, a small hamlet adjoining his birth-place, 
which was his first charge. Here he preached 
during the years 1853 and 1854, accepting a call 
to the United Presbyterian Church at Derby 
Road, commonly known as Bootle, near Liver- 
pool, on the 23d of October of the latter year. 
This was the scene of his labors during sixteen 
years, The field was decidedly unpromising. 
‘A suburb of Liverpool, and the terminus of the 
Cunard line of steamships, the families of sea- 
men and mechanics formed the bulk of the pop- 
ulation. No attempt at social or religious im- 
provement had been made within its limits pre- 
vious to Dr. Taytor’s call to the charge of the 
church above mentioned, and he found it literally 
a field for missionary labor. His first services 
were held in a stable loft, and the number of 
members the society could muster was only thir- 
ty; but under his charge the society rapidly in- 
creased, and in 1869 it worshiped in a fine stone 
church large enough to hold 1200 people. 

Dr. Taytor first came to this country in the 
spring of 1871, having accepted an invitation to 
fill the pulpit of the Church of the Pilgrims, in 
Brooklyn, during the absence of its pastor. He 
was at the same time appointed a delegate of the 
United Presbyterian Church to the General As- 
sembly, then in session in Chicago. His preach- 
ing in Brooklyn was attended with extraordinary 
success. For ten Sundays in succession the 
Church of the Pilgrims, one of the largest in the 
city, was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
the eagerness to hear him preach was almost 
without precedent in the case of a stranger from 
abroad. ‘Toward the close of his engagement 
a plan was matured for the erection in New York 
of a tabernacle capable of seating 4000 to 5000 
people, over which he was to be called to pre- 
side. He returned to Liverpool in July. Five 
months afterward he received and accepted a 
call from the Broadway Tabernacle. On his 
final departure for this country, in February, 
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1872, he left his congregation with an active 
membership of 630, a property valued at over 
£10,000, and a church, chapel, schools, etc., 
complete and thoroughly equipped in every re- 
spect. He assumed the duties of his office as 
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WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D.—[{Prorograrpuen ny Rooxwoon.] 


pastor of the Tabernacle on the Ist of March, 
1872. 

As a preacher Dr. TayLor is earnest and elo- 
quent, without aiming at rhetorical effect or brill- 


iancy. His sermons are thoughtful and prac- 





597 
tical expositions of Christian doctrine, clothed 
in plain and simple language. He has published 
a number of religious works, of which the most 
widely known is Zhe Miracles: Helps to Faith, 
not Hinderances. ‘This work appeared the year 
after the publication of Renan’s Life of Christ, 
and is considered one of the ablest of the many 
answers to the theories of that brilliant skeptic. 

Dr. Tayvor sailed from this city in the steam- 
ship Russia on the 1st inst., for a three months 
tour in Europe. 


MEETING OF OLD SETTLERS. 


Miss M‘Donaup’s sketches on the opposite 
page represent under its humorous aspects an 
eventful time in the history of a Western village, 
whose name and locality may be left to the read 
er’s imagination. Years before the gathering 
pictured by the artist a company of people from 
one of the older States went West in search of 
new homes. Some settled in one place, some in 
another; some had good fortune, while others 
missed the prosperity they sought. A quarter 
of a century has passed, and now the survivors 
of the company, with children and grandchil 
dren, have gathered to renew old acquaintances, 
compare notes, and talk over old times. ‘The 
orator of the occasion recounts the history of 
original members, pays a feeling tribute to the 
memory of the dead, and glorifies the magnifi- 
cent country they have assisted in developing. 
For the minor incidents of the festival the reader 
must study Miss M‘Donavp’s excellent sketches. 


A HONEY-COMBED MOUNTAIN. 


Tunis drawing shows a sight often witnessed 
in a rich mining country like Colorado. The 
hills and mountains throughout that region are 
literally honey-combed with tunnels, shafts, and 
prospecting holes, The hardy miner is a very 
persevering fellow. He will turn the surface of 
a mountain over and over as long as there is the 
slightest indication of favorable results in tke 
end. The money expended in sinking shafts 
and driving tunnels is-very large, and often the 
experiment ends in complete disappointment 
The rich veins that crop out at the surface often 
follow a most capricious course, and even the ex- 
perienced practical miner is sometimes fooled 
into sinking a shaft fifteen or twenty feet deep, 
only to find some small unprofitable branch vein. 
His experience tells him to give up the job, and 
he does so without further loss of time, whereas 
the tyro in mining will go on with his enterprise, 
digging deeper and deeper into his pocket as well 


as into the mountain, until he comes out a poorer 


and a wiser man. 
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GOLD AND SILVER MINING, COLORADO—A HONEY-COMBED MOUNTAIN.—[Drawn By Frenzeny anv TAVERNIER. ) 
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_ grin upon his coyntenance; but he said noth- 
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The Treasure Hunters; 
THE SEARCH FOR THe MOUNTAIN MINE. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


Avrnor or “Sur Auoy!” 


CHAPTER X.—( Continued. \ 
FRESH DANGERS. 

Anp now, as they kept on their weary tramp, 
the sun began to sink lower and lower, turning 
the tops of the mountains to gold; the heat 
grew less intense; but the path, if any thing, 





more rough, for they were ever winding in and 
out among great fragments of rock, the valley 
wearing all the appearance of the bed of some 


mighty eddies and whirlpools in the rushing 
stream, in the places to which they had been 
borne by the torrent. ‘There seemed to be no 
tokens of the valley coming to an end, but their 
progress had been necessarily slow, and they 
had the satisfaction of knowing that their pur- 
suers would come on at no better rate. 

At last, as they were coming to the end of a 
long straight sweep, Dawson paused to take a 
careful ~observation of the ground over which 
they had passed; and his brow clouded as he 
saw the enemy were in full pursuit, and must 
soon come within sight. 

The questions then which he discussed with 
Adams were these: Should they press on? or, 
as soon as it began to grow dusk, seek for a 
hiding-place among the rocks, and lie there till 
their pursvers had passed them, trusting after- 
ward to their own skill to avoid a second en- 
counter ? 

The latter plan was the one decided upon, as 
in a long pursuit the scoundrels must sooner or 
later overtake them, heavily laden as their mules 
were. So they kept steadily on, taking care to 
keep as low down in the valley as they could. 

Larry was now deputed to help Ike with the 
mules, and try to get the weary beasts on a lit- 
tle faster, which the Irishman did by coaxing 
and patting them, and saying a few encouraging 
words, while Ike, on the contrary, seemed dis- 
posed to tease and worrythem. There was one 
mule in particnlar, the animal that had kicked 
and bitten at Larry, which Ike had roused up to 
such a pitch of animosity that he had only to 
advance a hand as if to touch it, when the ani- 
mal would shake its head and squeal out a sort 
of defiance. 

This the fellow kept up every now and then, 
till Larry went and walked at the other side of 
the mule, after a laughing look at Mrs. Adams; 
and, laying his hand upon the animal’s bridle, 
he stooped down as if listening to a remark, 

** He says he'll be obleeged if ye’ll sthop thim 
thricks, Misther Ike,” said Larry, aloud; ‘an’ 
he’s asked me to take his part if ye won't.” 

The half-breed looked at him with a peculiar 


ing. He let the mule jog on, however, in peace, 
and after proceeding another mile, Dawson came 
to the front and called a halt. 

‘* We'll shift in to the side here,” he said, 


quietly, “‘ and camp.” 
‘** But the moon will be shining full upon that 
side in an hour,” said Adams, ‘‘ and the other 


side will be in the shade.” 

‘*'The very reason why we should pick this 
side,” said Dawson, in a whisper. ‘‘ There is 
plenty of room for concealment; and they are 
safe to examine the dark side in preference to 
the light.” : 

Adams nodded, and they carefully led the 
mules through the stony labyrinth to a hollow 
nenrly surrounded by rocks, and lying about a 
hundred yards to the left of the track they had 
made so far. Here, by the time they had teth- 
ered the mules, and given them food, the moon 
was shining full with a bright silvery clearness 
elmost like that of day; but the rocks threw the 
part where they had camped into as black a 
shadow as was to be seen on the other side of the 
valley. 

It was a rugged little hollow that which they 
had chosen, fortified for them by nature; and 
while they could crouch in the thick shadows, 
no one could pass without traveling a long bare 
stretch of the valley almost free from stones. 

Dawson was not long in making his arrange- 
menis for their defense, should defense prove 
necessary, Ike being armed, and placed on one 
side of Adams, nearest the mules, while Larry, 
who refused to take other weapon than his stick, 
was placed to defend an opening between a cou- 
ple of rocks, Dawson chosing a spot where he 
could command the approach of the foe. 

** What would I want wid a gun?” mnttered 
Larry, as he took his place—for Dawson had 
spoken sharply to him about his obstinacy in 
giving up his piece in this time of emergency. 
‘Sure I might shoot mesilf or sombody else ; 
an’ if I didn’t, pop! say she jist wanst, an’ thin 
where are ye? What's the good ov it? ye can’t 
sthrike a good blow wid it, an’ it’s in yer way. 
Gun, indeed! what would I want wid a gun ?” 

‘“*There’s something wrong, is there not, Mr. 
Dawson?” said Mary Adams, speaking to him 
in a whisper, that her sister might not hear. 

‘“Wrong!” he said, in the same low tone. 
“What, because we prudently fortify our camp 
til Night, now we are in au enemy's country ?” 

““Mr. Dawson,” said Mary, “you are trifling 
with me, Are not we women worthy of trust, 
that you keep us like this in the dark ?” 

_ ‘If we do,” he said, in a low, soft voice, “ it 
is because we think it for your good.” 

** Never mind,” she said, earnestly. ‘* This is 








—I have suspected it for some hours, ever since 
that hurried start—are we not pursued?” 

‘* Miss Mary Adams has but to ask of me to 
have,” he said, softly. ‘‘If she bade me give 
up my life I should do it.” 

‘* Mr. Dawson, I ask you a simple question,” 
said Mary, whose voice trembled in spite of her- 
self. ‘* Can you not give me a plain answer ?” 

“Ta.” 

** We are pursued ?” 

“Ta.” 

‘* By those scoundrels who attacked us ?” 

**T fear so.” 

‘* And there is great danger ?” 

‘* For them—yes—if they try to molest us.” 

** Oh, my poor sister!” 

‘* Miss Adams—Mary,” he whispered, ‘‘list- 
en. There is very little to fear. The scoundrels 
might pass us a dozen times without thinking of 
searching more here than in any other part of 
the valley. By the morning they may be miles 
away, and in this great region the chances are a 
million to one that we never see them again.” 

‘** But there is something to fear?” 

** Well, yes, a little; but even if that hap- 
pened we could beat them off.” 

‘* What, then, is there to fear?” 

‘*The mules.” 

** How—the mules ?” 

‘* Tf they made a noise or whinnied when those 
fellows were passing it would betray us.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
HOW IKE WOULD HAVE TICKLED THE MULES. 


Mary Apaas had returned to her sister, who, 
poor thing, tired out with the kot, weary jour- 
ney, was sleeping placidly, with her head rest- 
ing upon one of the packs, and a rug spread 
over her to protect her from the night dew. 
Adams was at his post, stern and watchful, and 
Ike and Larry were at theirs. The silence was 
even awful in the midst of that strange weird 
valley, all piled up with gray rock, silvered by 
the moon, and showing clean-cut black shadows. 
Occasionally the soft munching noise of one of 
the mules could be heard as it tasted over again 
in fancy the evening’s rations; then all again 
was silence, till Dawson in a whisper passed the 
word to Adams that their pursuers were in sight. 

‘*'Tell Larry and Ike to be watchful and silent, 
keeping well in the shadow. Your wife and 
sister are, I hope, asleep.” 

**T’ll see, and warn them,” was the reply. 

He crept across to where his wife slept, and 
Mary laid her hand upon his arm. 

**Give me a pistol,” she whispered. 

** A what?” 

** A pistol,” she said, calmly. ‘I might want 
it to protect your wife.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then placed 
one in her hand, before going on to find Larry 
and Ike both watchful. 

** All depends now, Larry, on the silence of 
the mules,” whispered Adams. 

**Does it, Sor? Thin the bastes had betther 
howld their tongues, or it ‘ll be the worse for 
thim.” 

Adams returned to his post, and as he did so 
he became aware of the fact that there were 
heavy footsteps stumbling along over the broken 
fragments of rock, and then there was a con- 
fused buzz of voices, 

From where he crouched he could only com- 
mand a narrow strip of the valley; but in the 
silence, though their pursuers spoke in a sub- 
dued tone of voice, every word was perfectly 
audible, 

** I'm pretty sure,” said one voice, with an ac- 
companying oath, ‘that we've passed ‘em, and 
that they’re hiding somewhere back.” 

**How can that be, when not five hundred 
yards back there was a patch of the rice ?” 

‘* Made a capital trail to hunt ‘em by, eh, lads ? 
An Injin couldn’t have done better.” 

‘**I’'m getting precious tired,” growled anoth- 
er, ‘‘and I shall vote we camp down before we 
go much farther.” F 

: Nonsense! we shall catch ’em in another 
mile.” 

The position of the fugitives was now awful, 
and the men felt the great drops of perspiration 
stealing down their faces as they waited in ago- 
nizing suspense. It was only a question of mo- 
ments, but they seemed to be drawn out into 
hours, as the party came straggling on—came 
right abreast of where they were hid—were near- 
ly passed—quite passed. Thank Heaven, they 
were safe! 

Dawson’s heart seemed to have stood still; 
and for a few moments he had been blaming 
himself for not cutting the throats of the mules. 
It would have been a suicidal act, as far as their 
project was concerned, and must have resulted 
in a return to Frisco; but what was that as com- 
pared with the safety of those women ? 

However, the scoundrels were past, and the 
mules had been silent; the last man was already 
some dozen yards beyond the rock, trudging slow- 
ly on, little thinking that there was the deadly 
barrel of a rifle, resting upon a rock, effectually 
covering him, and that a step in a certain direc- 
tion would have been the signal for a sharp bright 
burst of flame from that barrel, and a leaden 
messenger to seek his breast. 

Safe then, and— 

‘Hallo! what’s that?’ cried a rough voice. 

For there rose on the still night air a sharp 
hollow noise as of a blow, and Dawson felt as if 
being choked, for the noise had come from the 
direction of the mules, and it seemed to him as 
if one must have kicked another. : 

He listened for a sharp whinnying voice and 
more kicking, but all was still, save the talking 
of the scoundrels, who had now come to a halt 
in the bright moonlight, and their words could 
be heard from beginning to end. 





the first favor I ever asked of you; tell me, then 


“* It came from over that side,” said one. 





**T tell you it didu’t; it came from this side,” 

**Tt don’t matter which side it came from,” 
growled another. ‘‘ It was a bit of shaley stone 
fell from one of the rocks. I've heard the same 
thing scores o’ times.” 

**T believe it was old Jake kicked again a 
rock,” laughed another. 

**Or you butted that thick old block o’ yourn 
again one,” was the retort. 

** Well, let’s have a look, lads,” said the voice 
that seemed to belong to the leader. ‘‘'They 
may be hiding here. Look to your weapons and 
come on. Now, then, you.” 

This was directed at a couple of the men on 
ahead, but they shouted in reply, 

**Tt’s all right. Come on.” 

** What's all right ?” 

** Here’s the trail again.” 

** What, the rice ?” 

‘** Yes; and it leads on right away.” 

**Come on, lads,” the leader growled; ‘‘ we 

shall soon nail ’em now, and then, Master Pad- 
dy—” 
The end of his speech was inaudible as he 
tramped on, and Dawson saw him stoop again 
and again in the moonlight, as if to examine 
something that was pointed out to him on the 
ground; then the noise of footsteps grew fainter, 
_ the buzzing of voices, and at last all was si- 
ent. 

** What was that noise ?” said Dawson, as soon 
as the party had congratulated itself upon its es- 
cape; ‘‘ and where's Ike?” 

**T think it was one of the two mules kicking,” 
said Adams. ‘‘It is wonderful how quiet they 
were. If those scoundrels had any mules they 
would have been sure to whinny to one another.” 

** But where's Ike?” said Dawson again, in an 
under-tone, for Mrs. Adams was sleeping calmly 
throughout all. 

‘*Sure he’s lyin’ down there, Sor,” said Larry, 
pointing toward the mules. 

** Asleep ?” 

** Well, no, Sor, not exactly aslape.” 

**Did you hear that noise, Larry ?” said Daw- 
son. 

_ “Faith, Sor, an’I did. I couldn’t help hear- 
in’ it.” 

** And was it the mules ?” 

** Well, no, Sor, it wasn’t the mules; bud it 
very nearly was the mules; for if wanst wan ov 
thim had begun to squale, the howl lot would 
have started.” 

** What a roundabout fellow you are, Larry !” 
said Dawson. 

**Sure, yer honor, an’ it’s thin as a hurdle I 
am.” 

“Tut, tut! You heard that noise, didn’t 
you?” 

‘*T did, yer honor.” 

** And you know what it was ?” 

** Faith an’ [ do.” 

**Then what was it ?” 

** Well, ye see, Misther Dawson, Sor, that 
there Ike has got a bad habit ov ticklin’ wan ov 
the mules, that little kickin’ divil, an’ it makes 
him squale.” 

**To be sure; I’ve seen him at it out of pure 
mischief,” said Dawson, 

‘* Hark at him now, yer honor,” said Larry; 
**an’ isn’t that crobbative ividence ?” 

** There, go om,” said Dawson. 

**To be sure I will, yer honor,” said Larry. 
**Well, jist as thim boys was a-goin’ by, yer hon- 
or, I sees Misther Ikey crape toward the mules, 
an’ he was jist about to tickle that little kickin’ 
rascal, whin I opens me mouth to say, ‘ Lave 
him alone!’ in a voice of thunder, whin, ‘ Arrah, 
Larry,’ I sez to mesilf, I sez, ‘ what will Misther 
Dawson say if ye shpake now? Give the spalpeen 
a hint ;’ an’ so, yer honor, .I did.” 

** You gave him a hint ?” 

**To be sure I did, yer honor, wid me shtick, 
jist on the back ov his head, an’ it persuaded 
him so thet he lay down an’ hasn’t moved since, 
—— yer honor knows, the mules didn’t squale 
at all.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
RECONNOITRING TO SOME PURPOSE. 


Dawson remained silent for a few moments, 
during which he went 1nd turned over Ike, who 
was lying quite still, and who gave a faint groan 
on being touched. 

**I don’t know what to say, Larry,” he mut- 
tered at last. ‘‘I don’t like distrusting a man in 
whom I have placed implicit faith. But stop!” 
he said: ‘‘ that rice!” 

“* Well, yer honor,” said Larry, ‘‘ Masther Ike 
let his knife into the bag, an’ dribbled it all the 
way along. Jist a bit farther an’ I took it in 
me pockets, an’ kept dhroppin’ a bit for half a 
mile before we began to watch.” 

Dawson stood out in doubt, but Adams spoke 


p- 
** Dawson,” he said, ‘my life on it, you ma 
trust Larry.” sles 7" ‘ 

Dawson did not reply, but stood gnawing his 
lips. It was rather hard upon him to be called 
suddenly to believe that the man in whom he 
had trusted had tried to betray them—a man 
whom he had known for years, while his inter- 
course with Larry had been of very brief dura- 
tion; and, after all, this might be a bit of jeal- 
ousy between the two, and the cunning Irish- 
a had seized the opportunity to strike a foul 

ow. 

‘*His honor Misther Dawson don’t seem to 
belave me,” said . “Well, an’I don’t ask 
him to. Only look here, let him kape his eye 
on the gintleman himsilf.” 

“*T will, Larry,” he said. quietly; and then, 
after seeing to the man’s injuries, arrangements 
were made by which Frank Adams kept the 
watch, and the rest lay down to sleep in tolera- 
ble security, for there was not much prospect of 
the ruffians returning now to search the hollow 
where they were hid; in fact, the chances were 











in that loug dale of wild hollows and piled-up 
rocks that they would not be able to identify the 
spot again. 

Adams kept his lonely watch as the shadows 
cast by the moon gradually veered round from 
west to north, and then toward the east. Hardly 
a sound met his ear, save now and again the low 
dismal howl of the coyote, that shirking dog-like 
wolf of the far West; once or twice, too, sounds 
arose to which he could not give a name, and he 
listened in a somewhat awe-stricken way till the 
absence of repetition made their memory grow 
faint. 

It was a strangely weird sight, that rocky val- 
ley by moonlight, and it was hard work to keep 
from thinking that in every black shadow there 
was not a watching desperado taking careful aim 
with his piece. 

But the small hours arrived without an alarm, 
and then Larry was roused up to take his mas- 
ter’s place, watching till the first streak of gold 
appeared in the sky, when the whole party was 
awakened and a hasty meal prepared, though 
they dared not light a fire, for fear of drawing 
attention to their position, if any of the ruffians 
were still in the neighborhood. 

Dawson spoke a few words to his man about 
quarreling with Larry ; and the fellow’s eyes glit- 
tered as he looked full in his master’s, trying to 
read how much Larry had said. 

“It is impossible for our expedition to suc- 
ceed,” said Dawson, in conclusion, ‘‘if you and 
that stupid Irishman get to loggerheads. And 
mind this: don’t you attempt to torch him, or I 
shall take his part.” 

Then his behavior last night was not put down 
to treachery, and the Irishman had said nothing. 
So much the better for him. 

An early start was desirable, before the sun 
grew hot; so, while the mules were being laden 
—a task which Dawson himself superintended, 
carefully watching, as if to see that Larry and 
Ike of the tied-up head did not quarrel—it fell 
to Adams to take the glass, and go on siraight 
down the valley and reconnoitre. 

This he did most carefully, ascending eminence 
after eminence, so as to get a good sweep with 
the glass; and he returned at last with the news 
that there were no traces of the enemy in sight, 
so the little train went forward, with the differ- 
ence that, instead of Dawson and Larry forming 
a rear-guard, they went far in advance as scouts, 

Mary Adams had trembled that morning as 
she thought of her conversation during the night 
with Dawson; but he had preserved toward her 
a quiet, respectful demeanor, and Mrs. Adams, 
who had felt disposed to banter her somewhat 
about their cavalier, said nothing, little thinking 
of the danger to which they had been exposed 
during the night. 

Adams, as he plodded on by the side of the 
mules, seeing to the comfort of the women, and 
that all went right, took notice of more than one 
fact that day. Firstly, he observed that the rice 
did not burst the bags, and trickle slowly out upon 
the stony track ; secondly, the mules seemed to 
go forward at a much brisker pace, Ike being, in 
spite of his sore head, full of animation, and 
cheering the sure-footed little beasts on their way, 
they responding well in spite of their heavy bur- 
dens and the heat. 

** Tt is curious,” said Adams to himself, as he 
looked firmly at the muleteer, whose eager eyes 
were apparently always on the watch, peering to 
right and left, and away forward toward the end 
of the valley, which, as far as they could see for 
the glare of the sun, seemed in the distance to 
be opening out—the tall scarped rocks on either 
side dwindling down into the plain. 

And then the young Englishman’s thoughts 
took a very sombre turn, for his suspicions had 
been aroused, and once aroused, it was not in his 
nature for.the doubts to be easily allayed. He 
knew Larry, or thought he did. At all events, 
he trusted him. Larry looked upon this half- 
breed as ready to betray them; so Adams, in his 
sombre mood, made a sort of debtor and creditor 
account, setting the safety of the two women, 
without taking into consideration the success of 
their expedition, against the life of this man; 
and the Englishman's brow knit as he told him- 
self that it would be a case of duty, of stern ne- 
cessity, the act of a judge upon a malefactor; 
and he said, between his teeth, 

** Let him show one sign of treachery, and I'll 
shoot him like a dog!” 

Perhaps not by sympathy, but from the result 
of his own arguments, Caleb Dawson had come 
to the same determination ; but he had also made 
an addition, including in the broad sweep of his 
idea of justice Larry Carey, who, with his twig 
under his arm, was trudging solidly along by his 
side, making an admirable scout. 

‘*Supposing you run back now, Larry,” he 
said, ‘‘ and see if all’s well?” 

“Sure, yer honor, there’s no runnin’ back 
wanted—they’re close here. Yisterday, whin 
those spalpeens were behind us, the poor bastes 
ov mules hung back as if they was loadstones ; 
an’ to-day, as the inimy is in front, it’s all the 
other way, an’ they're ready to run over thim.” 

It was as Larry said ; and Dawson frowned to 
find how close they were. 

“* You came on too quickly,” he said, brusque- 
ly, to Adams when they closed up. “‘it is not 
safe.” 

‘The mules seem very fresh,” was the reply ; 
and after receiving orders to halt for a quarter 
of an hour to allow the scouts to get well in ad- 
vance, Dawson and Larry went forward once 
more, the glass being brought into requisition 
at every snitable spot, but only to show a clear 
way. The rifffians had evidently pushed right 
on; and at last Dawson pulled out his chart 
and compass beneath the shade of a rock, and 
set to and studied it for a while. 

** Yes,” he said to himself, ‘‘ this valley ends 
here, gorges striking off in three directions ; 
then we have to cross an alkali desert due south- 
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east, to strike another range of mountains. 
That will do, and we can give these fellows the 
slip.” 

. The heat was frightful, but they toiled on, 
Larry seeming indefatigable ; and at last, about 
mid-day, they came to where the valley ended 
in a sort of chaos. Deep gorges, high-pitched 
rocks, steep escarpments, a regular natural forti- 
fication, where an army might have been hid, 
and the hills fell to the plain, which from where 
they stood shimmered gray and white in the haze 
of the sun. 

For the last hour the land had trended upward, 
and now, seeing a spot where he could obtain a 
good view of the surrounding plain, Dawson ad- 
justed his glass, and began to crawl up to a 
higher point, when suddenly he felt some one 
spring upon him, his arms were pinioned to his 
side, and he and his assailant rolled over and 
over down some twenty feet of steep slope into 
a cleft among the rocks. 

‘** You treacherous dog !” he gasped, as loosing 
himself by a tremendous struggle, he caught 
Larry by the throat. 

‘“Whisht, Misther Dawson, Sor, an’ aise yer- 
silf off me, for it’s heavy ye are as lead. Yell 
be breakin’ some ov me bones. Arrah, put that 
shtupid little pishtol away. Didn’t ye see as the 
divils were jist below, an’ if I hadn’t have pulled 
ye back they’d have seen ye ?” 

Dawson at his companion, who re- 
sponded with a broad grin; and then he crept 
cautiously to the edge of a crag and peered down 
into a broad rift which seemed to be the way 
out into the plain ; and there were the very men 
they sought to avoid clustered together not fifty 
yards below, smoking, drinking, and one group 
playing with a pack of cards. 

They were evidently blockading the sole exit 
from the valley, feeling sure that they had passed 
their quarry on the way. 

Dawson crept back unobserved, and rejoined 
La 


Iry. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Larry,” he said, frankly 
holding out his hand. 

™ an’ I'd have given it to ye widout 
yer bemeanin’ yersilf to beg, Misther Dawson, 
Sor. I tuk ye by surprise, an’ in return ye've 
tuk all the shkin off me poor shin. Shall I run 
an’ stop thim at wanst ?” 

**No; watch here, Larry. Take my rifle. 
Yes, yes, take it. I can run back better with- 
out it.” 

Larry took the piece with an air of deep dis- 

t. 


** You must watch, and if there is any change 
of position, come and warn us. I'll get them 
back into a place of safety.” 

**Run, thin, yer honor; bud, bedad, they're 
close on us again. Listen!” 

There was the faint click heard of a mule’s 
hoof, and far up, along a higher track than they 
had come, they could see the mule-driver some 
distance in advance. Evidently from his ele- 
vated position he had just caught sight of the 
men in the ravine, for, running forward, he tied 
a handkerchief to the end of his mule-staff and 
began to wave it in the air. - 

For a moment Dawson seemed paral 3 
then he snatched the rifle from Larry's oe 
dropped on one knee, and took a long and care- 
ful aim, hesitated, dropped the piece into the 
hollow of his arm—it was too long a shot. 

The next instant he turned to.Larry. 

“Quick!” he cried ; ‘‘followme. The game's 
up, but we'll die like men.” 


[ro BE conTINUED.] 





PERSONAL. 


In a recent letter from Germany to a London 
paper some curious gossip is given about Bis- 
MaRcK. The Prinee has lon mn in the habit 
of retiring to rest after midnight, drinking reg- 
ularly one or two bottles of Champagne as a 
sleeping potion. He dotes on a comfortable 
home, and only in the most rare cases attends 
balls and assemblies. He likes farces, and all 
the cartoons and sketches respecting him are 
carefully collected by his daughter and placed in 
albums. The more absurd the caricatures are, 
the more he laughs. He has a great liking for 
journalists, and they are all fond of him. 

—During arecent thunder-storm at Williman- 
tic, Connecticut, two men were putting up a 
lightning-rod on a new church, when the light- 
ning struck the rod, and one of them, E. B. 
CLINTON, was thrown a distance of twelve feet 
by the shock. That must have been a lively lit- 
tle touch for CLINTON, and came upon him so 
suddenly, as it were. 

—Movune Epwriny, who won the first Greek 

rize at the Commencement of the Columbian 

niversity, at Washington, is a converted Ka- 
ren from Burmah, and will graduate next year. 
His rank in mathematics is as high as in Greek, 
while his place is among the first in all his stud- 
ies, — he is subjected to the great incon- 
venience of acquiring ae through text- 
books written in the English language and of 
reciting in this language, of which he had learn- 
ed scarcely any thing when he came to college. 
ir WrLuiaM Tite was & man of many 
books, and his library, sold last month in Lon- 
don, brought a fraction under $100,000. In the 
collection was the original MB. of BuRNS’s song 
“Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” which 
brought $125. Among the MSS. given by Mr. 
Sumner to Harvard College was one that pur- 
ported to be the original of the same song. 

—In an address recently delivered to certain 
law students at Madison, Wisconsin, Judge Doo- 
LITTLE said that he who in the name of the pro- 
fession would stir up strife or encourage litiga- 
tion for any purpose, and especially to put mon- 
ey in bis pocket, is unworthy of it; and there 
was one name only to describe such a man and 
such a character, and though newly coined from 
the mint of slang, completely defines it—it is 
“shyster.”” 

ONATHAN WALKER was made much of at 
the recent reunion of old Abolitionists at Chica- 
go. He is known as ‘“‘the man with the brand- 


ed hand,”’ a mark of distinction which he re- 
ceived for his antislavery principles. 


In 1843 





he was branded in his right hand with two let- 
ters, “8. 8.,’’ signifying ‘‘ slave-stealer,”’ by the 
United States Marshal of Florida. He is now 
seventy-seven years of age, and lives in Muske- 
on, Michigan, and but for his poverty would 
ve been in attendance at the reunion. Ina 
moment of enthusiasm the Convention proposed 
a a for him, and a good round sum was 
ed. 

—They punish rogues in Russia, whether roy- 
al or ragamuffin. Recently the Grand Duke 
NICHOLAS, nephew to the Emperor, was a part 
to the theft of his mother’s diamonds, for whic 
he was tried, convicted, and has been banished 
for life in the Caucasus. He is the first prince 
of imperial or royal blood in Europe who has 
been convicted of grand larceny and sent to pun- 
ishment. 

—When Rosert Toomss was in Washington, 
ng he was advised by a friend to go and see 
the President, which he declined, saying, ‘‘Oh 
no; Iam nota citizen of this country.”’ After- 
ward changing his mind, he and his friend went 
to the Presidential mansion, sent in their cards, 
and in a moment were told that ‘‘ the President 
will see General Toomss and Mr. Perry.’’ On 
entering the room, General GRaNT rose to re- 
ceive them, and General Toomss said, ‘“‘I am 
not a citizen of this country, General Grant, 
but being in town, I have ed to pay my re- 
spects to you as the ruler of this nation.” 
“Oh, never mind about that, General Toomss,”’ 
answered GRANT; “sit down. Iam glad tosce 
you at last, for I hunted very unsuccessfully aft- 
er you during the war.” -The interview lasted 
nearly two hours, and was characterized by the 
greatest jollity — At one time the 
conversation turned on cotton, and General 
ToomBs was amazed to find that the President 
knew almost as much on that subject as he did. 
General GraNT has been uniformly kind to all 
om people who have sought favors at his 

ands, 
—Sir STEPHEN GLYNNE, who died a few days 
since, was noted among the more cultivated 
classes in England for a passion imbibed in early 

outh and continued with ardor throughout life. 

his ion was for ecclesiastical architecture, 
and for investigating the details and structure 
of churches. In pursuit of his favorite oceupa- 
tion he visited, often on horseback, and general- 
ly alone, every parish in England, and also trav- 
ersed no small portion of the sister kingdoms of 
Scotland and Ireland. His memory within his 
own orbit was so tenacious that at the mere men- 
tion of some little parish cnurch, even in the most 
out-of-the-way corner of Westmoreland, Corn- 
wall, or some other little-visited shire, he would 
at once describe the architecture of the fabric, 
rehearse the name of the incumbent, and add 
pa special details of interest as regards any pe- 
culiar features of structure or exceptional mon- 
uments that the building or its church-yard 
eontained. Upon matters with which he was 
not familiar—and as his reading was singularly 
wide, they were not many in number—he could 
never be got to express an opinion; but with 
regard to subjects in which he took interest, his 
knowledge was 80 accurate that it became almost 
a proverb in his own family that when Mr. GLap- 
STONE or Lord LYTTELTON differed from Sir STE- 
PHEN GLYNNE about a fact or a date, it was safe 
to back the baronet’s memory against those of 
his two illustrious brothers-in-law. 

—Deacon NaTHAaNmeL Lapp, a fine old boy of 
eighty-five, and for fifty years clerk of the Con- 
£ tional church at Groveland, Massachusetts, 

as just finished copying, in a clear and readable 
handwriting, the sh records since 1736. 
—The yo nee (Ohio) Journal, published at the 


place of Minister Scuenck’s residence, reiter- 
ates its authorized statement that the rt of 
his engagement to be married to Mrs. Hicks is 


without a particle of foundation. 

—Mr. GLapstTone is famous for hitting the 
nail on the head. He recently told some coll- 
iery men that if ‘any workman chooses to work 
for nothing in the face of a thousand other men 
he has as good a right to do so as the thousand 
have te say what they will work for.” 

—The ew who temporarily drives the 
Danbury News during the absence of Mr. BaILey, 
who is rolling in luxuries at the castles of the 
leading nobles of Great Britain, says that “ Bells 
were tolled when the death of SuMNER was an- 
nounced in Danbury, and during the knell a 
Liberty Street man rushed into the street and 
wanted to know where the fire was. He was in- 
formed that there was no fire. ‘Then what’s 
the matter?” ‘Sumner is dead.’ ‘Did he live 
here?? ‘No.’ ‘Die here? ‘No.’ ‘Goin’ to 
bury him here?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Well, what’s up?” 

—Late Scottish papers announce the death of 
Joun Buiackiz, the well-known __ at 
the age of ninety-two. Originally he was a 
weaver by trade, but when still young went into 
a bookstore, and finally became one of the most 
celebrated publishers of Great Britain. His 
house issued a great number of good standard 
works. The Pal Mall Gazette says that “ his re- 
lations with his numerous employés were always 
of the most cordial description, and he formed 
and cherished warm friendships with a number 
of the Scottish litterateurs and artists of half a 
century ago, most of whom he survived for a 
long period.” The business of the firm is con- 
tinued by his sons. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Bancrort received, on their 
retiring from the mission to Prussia, a number 
of ptesents of great beauty and value from the 
members of the Emperor's family. 

—A few days since Mr. TeuRLOW WEED, as 
we learn from the Tribune, while rummaging 
about some of the old bookstores and print 
shops of Nassau Street, accidentally fell upon a 
lithographic portrait of Hornacs Gree.ey. It 
had been taken in the earlier days of the great 
editor, and though crude, was an excellent like- 
ness. Mr. WEEp purchased it at once, and car- 
ried it over to the Astor House, where he show- 
ed it to his old friend Colonel Caries A. Stet- 
son. After gazing at it for some minutes with 
so much emotion that the tears ceme to his eyes 
and ran down his cheeks, the veteran said, with 
a broken voice: ‘ That is exactly his look as it 
was when I knew him thirty yearsago. IfI had 
not forgiven him in my heart and asked to be 
forgiven before he died, I should forget all the 
differences that have been between us as I look 
on this sweet, honest, noble face of the man 
whom I have so sincerely honored and truly 
loved. That face calls back all the past, and 
makes me see, as I have never seen before, that 
a genuine friendship for a good and true man is 
worth all the empty glory the world can give.” 
Mr. WEED has taken the portrait home, had it 





handsomely framed, and put in his library. It 
is one of the things nothing would induce him 
to part with. He regards ft as a treasure, de- 
lights in it as a vivid reminiscence of his and 

r. GREELEY’s long and cerdial, eventful and 
now historic, intimacy and association. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








Calendar. 
JULY. 
Sunday, 12.—Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 19.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 25.—St. James. 
Sunday, 26.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, 2.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 9.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 23.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, 


80.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue victory in the Province of New Brunswick 
over the Roman Catholic opposition to the com- 
mon-school system is complete. The issue was 
distinctly made, and out of an Assembly of forty- 
one members, thirty-six have been elected as un- 
compromising advocates and defenders of free, 
non-sectarian schools. The five members elect- 
ed who are in favor of sepurate schools for Ro- 
man Catholics are from Gloucester, Kent, and 
Madawaska; in these counties the priests are 
said to control the great majority of the people 
in all things. This decisive triumph is only an 
indication of what may be expected in our State 
whenever the same issue is as distinctly made. 





The International Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations was held this year in 
Dayton, Ohio, opening on June 25. F. H. Tar- 
Lor, of Detroit, was chosen president; Man- 
chester (England) was represented by Mr. Hinp 
SmitH. Among the topics discussed were 
“Open-air Meetings,” “‘ Associations in Small 
Towns,”’ “ Association Boarding-Houses,”’ and 
“The best Mode of reaching by Christian Asso- 


. ciations the Commercial and Artisan Classes.’’ 


The delegates were ee welcomed by the 
citizens of * at a public meeting held in 
the Music-Hal 





In a very remarkable address recently deliver- 
ed in Geneva Father HyactnTHe has set forth 
his views of the true principles of Catholic re- 
form. His = are three: (1) reform and 
not revolution ; (2) respect for traditional doc- 
trine; (3) the admission of disciplinary changes 
only after mature deliberation. He deprecated 
the formation of isolated churches, and recom- 
mended a union of the Reformed Catholics of 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and Holland. A 
full adhesion was given by him to the recent 
declarations of the Old Catholic Synod at Bonn 
on confession and penance. The questions of 
confession, a liturgy in the language of the peo- 
ple, and the marriage of priests he would refer 
to a Swiss Synod. 

The address was received with great enthusi- 
asm, and is considered as having placed the 
Genevese Reformed Catholic Church on a firm- 
er basis than ever before. ‘ 


Both the Primitive Methodists and the Wes- 
leyans of England report a decided increase of 
numbers this year. he former now have 164,810 
communicants, 1020 itinerant and 14,838 local 
preachers, 3826 chapels, besides 2571 rented 
preaching places. The value of church proper- 
ty is returned at £1,500,000, and the number of 
sittings at 715,829. It is the practice of the 
Primitive Methodists to hold on the Sunday 
during the Conference what is called a camp- 
meeting, but is really an open-air service. On 
Sunday, the 7th of June, a procession of 5000 
persons marched to the market-place of the city 
of Hull, and thence to an open field, where it is 
estimated 20,000 persons were gathered. Sev- 
eral simultaneous meetings were held on this 
ground during the day. 

The English Wesleyans report for the year 
ending May, 1874, 351,686 members—an increase 
of 3106. 








The session of the Irish Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, at Belfast, was enlivened with animated de- 
bates. Some of the churches had offended by 
the introduction of instrumental music into 
their services; these were admonished to do so 
no more. A total-abstinence resolution was 
voted down, but one embodying a petition 
against the adoption 4 3 Parliament of the 
‘Government Licensing Bill” was carried by a 
large majority. On the question of patronage 
this Assembly took the same ground as the As- 
sembly of the Scotch Free Church. The dele- 
gates, while regarding the abolition of patron- 

e as a step toward acknowledging the rights 
of the Christian people, still considered all leg- 
islation as unsatisfactory which failed to recog- 
nize the independence of the Church. A com- 
mittee of correspondence in relation to a Pan- 
Presbyterian Council was appointed. 

The Irish Wesleyan Conference, which began 
in Dublin the first week in June, reports for the 

ear a healthful progress. There are now in 

reland 307 Wesleyan chapels, accommodating 
56,000 persons ; five have been added during the 

ear; £10,000 were subscribed for the “‘ Aged 
Ministers’ and Widows’ Fund.’’ During the 
sessions two American ministers, the Rev. M. M. 
PARKHURST and Rev. W. Spencer, beld meet- 
ings ‘‘after the fashion’’ of Messrs. Moopy and 
Sankey. They were attended with much the 
same results. 





Mr. NewpeGaTe’s motion for the appoint- 
ment of a commission “ to inquire as to monas- 
tic and conventual institutions in Great Britain’”’ 
has been negatived by the House of Commons: 
94 members voted for and 237 aguinet it. It was, 
however, seriously discussed, the House show- 
ing no disposition to ridicule the proposal. Mr. 
NEWDEGATE stated that there are now in England 
eighty-six monasteries, 268 convents, and twen- 
ty Roman Catholic colleges. He-contended that 
they should be made subject to | inspection. 
Sir J. Kennaway made two good suggestions : 
that there should be a compulsory registration 


of the inmates of conventual establishments; and 
that the members of them, having abdicated 
their civil rights, should be made wards in Chan- 
cery. This would place their property under 
legal protection. An Irish Roman Catholic 
member intimated that there could be no objec- 
tion to registration. Several speakers referred 
to the recent repressive legislation enacted by 
the Continental powers, but its applicability to 
England was questioned. 





A correspondent of an English paper express- 
es the opiniop,that while honors are paid to the 
memory of KuNYAN, some mention ought to 
be had of his heroic wife, who used persistent 
efforts to procure her husband’s release. from 
jail. He says, ‘** Three times she made the at- 
tempt, twice to Lord Chief Justice Harz, and 
nothing could daunf her; she would obtain a 
hearing. This young woman, without a creat- 
ure to befriend or sustain her, entered the court- 
room and stood before the judges. She address- 
ed herself with a trembling heart directly to 
Lord Chief Justice HaLe, who wore in his coun- 
tenance so clearly the lines of that gentleness 
and goodness for which he was illustrious, How 
eloquently does she plead on her busband’s be- 
half! ‘My lord, I make bold to come once again 
to your lordship to know what may be done to 
my husband. He is kept unlawfully in prison. 
They clapped him up before there were any 
proclamations against the meetings. He de- 
sires to live peaceably, and to follow his calling, 
that his family may be maintained; and more- 
over, my lord, I have four small children that 
can not help themselves, and have nothing to 
live on but the charity of good people; and be- 
cause my husband is a tinker and a poor man, 
therefore he is despised and can not have jus- 
tice done him. He dare not leave preaching as 
long as he can speak. He preacheth nothin 
but the Word of God, who bath owned him an 
done much good by him.’”’ 





The Rev. Ltonarp Woo.sey Bacon, who is 
now in Switzerland, writes to the Congregation- 
alist, of Boston, that the only question among 
thoughtful men in Europe is not so much wheth- 
er the separation of church from state will take 
place, as when it will be effected. He finds the 
American idea of the voluntary support of the 
institutions of Christianity growing with great 
rapidity. 





The Duke of Richmond’s bill for the abolition 
of patronage in the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land has passed the House of Lords. The Duke 
of Argyle’s amendment, making the congrega- 
tion (not the communicants) the elective body 
in choosing a pastor, was also adopted. 





The new ecclesiastical laws of Germany, of 
which we gave an epitome in this Intelligence 
a few weeks since, are being applied with great 
rigor. The archdiovese of Posen and Gnesen 
(LepocHowsk!’s) has been declored vacant. In 
the ten days’ interval prescribed the chapter 
have refused to nominate a successor, A com- 
missary appointed by the government has taken 
possession of the diocesan property, the episco- 
pal palace, and the chapter-house. The dioce- 
san cash seized amounted to 128,000 thalers. 
The commissary will now administer the dio- 
cese. The nominations of priests to parishes 








made by the archbishop during 1878 being null 
and void, jt now remains for the government to 
give the election to the congregations. The 
question te be settled is, Will the congregations 
accept the privilege ? 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An Irish glazier was putting a pane of glass into a 
window, when a groom who was standing by began 
joking him, telling him to mind and pat in plenty of 

utty. The Irishman bore the banter for some time, 

ut at last silenced his tormentor with, “ Arrah, now, 
be off wid ye, or else I'll put a pain in yer head wid- 
out any putty.” 





A young gentleman of Terre Haute remarked to his 
female companion the other evening: ‘* Ah! the most 
beautifal evening in my recollection. Luna looks 
peculiarly beautiful.” ‘‘Was that her just went by ?” 
quickly asked the young lady. 

— 

A little boy from Chicago, on going to the sea-side, 
saw a turtle in the back yard of a hotel, when his as- 
tonishment knew no bounds. *“ Oh, mother! mother!” 
said the child, “‘come right away quick! for here's 
the queerest thing—a great black frog, \ "ith a hat on 
his back, creeping on his knees!” . 

ne so siete 

In a valedictory address an editor wrote, “If we 
have offended any man in the short but brilliant course 
of our public career, let him send us a new hat, and 
we will then forget the past.” A cool chap that! 

caliinieadae 

A notorious miser, having heard a very eloquent 
charity sermon, exclaimed, “This sermon strongly 

roves the necessity of alms: 1 have almost a mind to 


urn beggar.” 


“Teup ,” said a quack, while feeling the pulee of 
his patient, “that you think me a humbug?” “Sir,” 
replied the sick man, “I perceive that you can discover 
a man’s thoughts by your touch.” 























“Do you,” said Fanny, t'other day, 
“In earnest love me as you say; 
Or are those tender worde applied 
Alike to a girls beside 7” 


“Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, “forbear, 
For by those eyes, those lips, I ewear—” 
She stopped me as the oat took, 


And cried, “ You've sworn—now kiss the book !” 





Lord Braxfield, a Scotch jndge, once said to an elo- 
quent culprit at the bar, “ Ye’re a vera clever chiel, 
mon, but I’m thinking ye wad be nane the waur o’ a 
hanging 


One of the wooden mitres, carved by Grinly Gib- 
bons over a prebend’s stal! in the cathedral church of 
Canterbury, happening to become loose, Jessy White, 
the surveyor of that edifice, inquired of the dean 
whether he should make it fast, “for perhaps,” said 
Jessy, “it may fall on your reverence’. head.” “ Well, 
Jessy,” answered the humorous dean, “ suppose it does 
fall on my head, I don’t know that a mitre falling on 
my head would hurt it!” is 


Pope dining once with Frederick, Prince of Wales 
paid the prince many compliments, “ I wonder, Pope, 
said the prince, “‘ that you, who are 80 severe on kin: 
should be so complaisant to me.” “Tt is,” said t 


t 
” 











wily bard, ‘* because I like the lion his claws 
are grown.” 
An man has diecovcred a similarity be- 


tween a yo lies’ eeminary and a sugar-house, as 
both refine what ie already sweet. . 
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THE FOUR-LEAF CLOVER. 


‘Tuer say,” she thought, with a shy delight, 


‘*'There’s a charm in the four-leaf clover ; 
If that be so, I will find that charm, 

If I search the whole field over ; 
For, oh! who knows, if they tell me true, 
What a four-leaf clover for me will do!” 
So down to the meadow she sped away 

To search for the charm there growing, 
Nor heeded the sun that kissed her cheek, 

Nor the wind her golden hair blowing, 
But over the fragrant grass bent low, 


lo see if the prize hid there or no. 


But was it the bird in the old elm-tree 
Who flew with the secret laden, 

And carried to Somebody near at hand 
The news of our little maiden? 

Or was it that Somebody wanted too 

To see where a four-leaf clover grew? 


For soon it happened that two heads bent 
In search of the wondrous clover, 
The while that a pair of dimpled cheeks 
Were mantled with blushes over. 
3ut what if their search proved all for naught, 
Since, with or without, the spell was wrought! 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avruor or “TAKEN aT THE Foon,” “To tae Brrres 
Exp,” “Straneers anp Pitoris,” “ AvRoRA 
Fioyp,” ** Tur Loves oF ARDEN,” ETO. 





——_— 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘THERE IS A HISTORY IN ALL MEN'S LIVES.” 





Upon his return to London Churchill lost very 
little time before presenting himself in Cavendish 
Row. He did not go there on the day of his 
cous@’s funeral. That gloomy ceremonial had 
unfitted him for socia! pleasures, above all for 
commune with so bright a spirit as Madge Bel- 
lingham. He felt as if to go to her straight from 
that place of tombs would be to carry the atmos- 
phere of the grave into her home. The funeral 
seemed to affect him more than such a solemnity 
might have been supposed to affect a man of his 
philosophical temper. But then these quiet, re- 
served men—men who hold themselves in check, 
as it were—are sometimes men of deepest feel- 
ing. So Mr. Pergament thought as he stood op- 
posite the new master of Penwyn in the vault at 
Kensal Green, and watched his pallid face, the 
settled gloom of his brow. 

Churchill drove straight back to the Temple, 
with Mr. Pergament for his companion, that gen- 
tleman being anxious to return to New Square 
for his afternoon letters before going down to 
his luxurious villa at Beckenham, where he lived 
sumptuously, or, as his enemies averred, batten- 
ed, ghoul-like, on the rotten carcasses of the de- 
funct Chancery suite which he had lost. From 
Kensal.Green to Fleet Street seemed an inter- 
minable pilgrimage in that gloomy vehicle. Mr. 
Pergement and his client had exhausted their 
conversational powers on the way to the ceme- 
tery, and now on the return home had but little 
to say for themselves. It was a blazing summer 
afternoon—an August day which had slipped un- 
awares into June through an error in the calen- 
dar. The mourning coach was like a locomotive 
oven; the shabby suburban thoroughfares seem- 
ed baking under the pitiless sky. Never had 

‘ the Harrow Road looked dustier, never had the 
Edgeware Road looked untidier or more out at 
elbows, than to-day. 

‘* How I detest the ragged fringe of shabby 
suburbs that hangs round London!” said Mr. 
Penwyn. It was the first remark he had made 
after half an hour’s thoughtful silence. 

His only reply from the solicitor was a gentle 
snore—a snore which sounded full of placid en- 
joyment. Perhaps there is nothing more dream- 


ily delightful than a stolen doze on a sultry aft- 
ernoon, lulled by the movement of wheels. 

** How the fellow sieeps!” muttered Mr. Pen- 
wyn, almost savagely. ‘*I wish I had the knack 
of sleeping like that.” 

Jt is the curse of these hyperactive intellects 


to be strangers to rest. 

The carriage drew up at one of the Temple 
gates at last, and Mr. Pergament woke with a 
start, jerked into the waking world again by that 
sudden pull up. 

‘* Bless my soul!” exclaimed the lawyer. ‘I 
was asleep.” 

** Didn't you know it ?” asked Churchill, rath- 
er pettishly. 

**Not the least idea. Weather very oppress- 
ive. Here we are at your place. Dear me! 
By-the-way, when do you think of going down 
to Penwyn ?” 

**'The day after to-morrow. I should like you 
to go with me end put me in formal possession. 
And you may as well take the title-deeds down 
with you. I like to have those things in my own 
possession, ‘Ihe leases you can of course retain.” 

Mr. Pergament, hardly quite awake as yet, was 
somewhat taken aback by this request. The ti- 
tle-deeds of the Penwyn estate had been in the 
offices of Pergament and Pergament for half a 
century. ‘This new lord of the manor promised 
to be sharper even than the old squire, Nicholas 
Penwyn, who among some ribald tenants of the 
estate had been known as Old Nick. 


**If you wish it, of course—yes—assuredly,” 
said Mr. Pergament; and on this, with a curt 
good-day from Churchill, they parted. 


** How property changes a man!” thought the 
solicitor, as the coach carried him to New Square, 
‘* That young man looks as if he had the cares 
of a nation on his shoulders already. Odd no- 
tion his wanting to keep the title-deeds in his 
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own custody. However, I suppose he won't 

take his business out of our hands—and, if he 

should, we can do without it.” 
* 7 . * * +. 

Churchill went up to his chambers, on a third 
floor. ‘They had a sombre and chilly look in 
their spotless propriety, even on this warm sum- 
mer afternoon. The rooms were on the shady 
side of the way, and saw not the sun after nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

Very neatly kept and furnished were those 
bachelor apartments, the sitting-room at once 
office and living-room, the goods and chattels in 
it perhaps worth five-and-twenty pounds, An 
ancient and faded Turkey carpet, carefully darned 
by the deft fingers of a jobbing upholstress whom 
Churchill sometimes employed to keep things in 
order; faded green cloth curtains, an old oak 
knee-hole desk, solid, substantial, shabby, with 
all the papers upon it neatly assorted; the ink- 
stand stainless, and well supplied; a horse-hair 
covered arm-chair, high-backed, square, brass- 
nailed, of a remote era, but comfortable withal ; 
armless chairs of the same period, with an un- 
known crest emblazoned on their mahogany 
backs; a battered old book-case, filled with law- 
books, only one shelf reserved for that lighter 
literature which soothes the weariness of the stu- 
dent; every object as bright as labor and furni- 
ture polish could make it; every thing in its 
place—a room in which no ancient spinster, 
skilled in the government of her one domestic, 
could have discovered ground for a complaint. 

Churchill looked round the room with a 
thoughtful smile—not altogether joyous—as he 
seated himself in his arm-chair, and opened a 
neat cigar-box on the table at his side. 

** How plain the stamp of poverty shows upon 
every thing!” he said to himself; ‘* the furniture 
the mere refuse of an auction-room, furbished 
and polished into decency; the faded curtains, 
where there is hardly any color visible, except 
the neutral tints of decay; the darned carpet— 
premeditated poverty, as Sheridan calls it: the 
mark of the beast shows itself on all. And yet 
I have known some not all unhappy hours in 
this room ; patient nights of study, the fire of 
ambition, the sunlight of hope; hours in which 
I deéined that fame and fortune were waiting for 
me down the long vista of industrious years; 
hours when I felt myself strong in patience and 
resolve! I shall think of these rooms sometimes 
in my new life—dream of them perhaps—fancy 
myself back again.” 

He sat musing for a long time, so lost in 
thought that he forgot to light the cigar which 
he had taken from his case just now. He woke 
from that long reverie with a sigh, gave his 
shoulders an impatient shrug, as if he would 
have shaken off ideas that troubled him, and 
took a volume at random from a neat little book- 
stand on his table, where about half a dozen fa- 
vorite volumes stood ranged, all of the cynical 
school—Rabelais, Sterne, Goethe’s Faust, Vol- 
taire—not books that make a man better, if one 
excepts Goethe, whose master-work is the gospel 
of a great teacher. Under that outer husk of 
bitterness, how much sweetness! With that 
cynicism, what depth of tenderness ! 

Churchill’s hand lighted unawares upon Faust. 
He opened the volume at that mightiest drama, 
and read on—read until the wearied student 
stood before him, tempting destiny with his dis- 
content—read until the book dropped from his 
hand, and he sat, fixed as a statue, staring at 
the ground, in a gloomy reverie. 

** After all, discontent is your true tempter— 
the fiend whose whisper forever assails man’s ear. 
Who could be wiser than Faust, and yet how 
easy a dupe! Well, I have my Margaret, at 
least; and neither man nor any evil spirit that 
walks the earth in shape impalpable to man shall 
ever come between us two.’ 

Churchill lighted his cigar, and left his quiet 
room, which seemed to him just now to be un- 
pleasantly occupied by that uncanny poodle which 
the German doctor brought home withhim. He 
went to the Temple Gardens, and walked up and 
down by the cool river, over which the mists of 
evening were gently creeping, like a veil of faint- 
est gray. It was before the days of the embank- 
ment, and the Templars still possessed their 
peaceful walk on the brink of the river. 

Here Churchill walked till late, thinking—al- 
ways thinking: property has so many cares—and 
then, when other people were meditating. supper, 
went out into Fleet Street to a restaurant that 
was just about closing, and ordered his tardy 
dinner. Even when it came, he seemed to have 
but a sorry appetite, and only took his pint of 
claret with relish. He was looking forward ea- 
gerly to the morrow, when he should see Madge 
Bellingham, and verily begin his new life. Hith- 
erto he had known only the disagreeables of his 
position—the inquest, the funeral. ‘To-morrow 
he was to taste the sweets of prosperity. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
‘* DEATH COULD NOT SEVER MY BOUL AND YOU.” 


CuurcuiLu Penwyy lost little of that morrow 
to which he had looked forward so eagerly. He 
was in Cavendish Row at eleven o'clock, in the 
pretty drawing-room, among brightly bound 
books and music and flowers, surrounded b 
color, life, and sunshine, and with Madge Bel. 
lingham in his arms. 

For the first few moments neither of them 
could speak ; they stood silent, the girl’s dark 
head upon her lover's breast, her cheek. pale 
with deepest feeling, his strong arms encircling 
her. 

“My own dear love,” he murmured, after a 
kiss that brought the warm blood back to that 
pale cheek. ‘*My very own at last! Who 
would have thought when we parted that I 
should come back to you so soon with altered 
fortunes ?” 





**So strangely soon!” said Madge. ‘‘Oh, 
Churchill, there is something awful in it.” 

“Destiny is always awful, dearest. She is 
that goddess who ever was and ever will be, and 
whose veil no man’s-hand has ever lifted. We 
are blind worshi in her temple, and must 
take the lots she deals from her inscrutable hand. 
We are among her favored children, dearest, for 
she has given us happiness.” 

**T refused to be your wife, Churchill, because 
you were poor. Can you quite forgive that? 
Must I not seem to you selfish and mercenary, 
almost contemptible, if I accept you now ?” 

** My beloved, you are truth itself. Be as no- 
bly frank to-day as you were that day I promised 
to win fame and fortune for your sake. Fortune 
has come without labor of mine. It shall go 
hard with me if fame does not follow in the fu- 
ture. Only tell me once more that you love me, 
that you rejoice in my good fortune, and will 
share it and—bless it.” 

He made a little pause before the last two 
words, as if some passing thought had troubled 


m. 

‘*You know that I love you, Churchill,” she 
answered, shyly. ‘‘I could not keep that secret 
from you the other day, though I would have 
given so much to hide the truth.” 

** And you will be my wife, darling, the fair 
young mistress of Penwyn ?” 

‘* By-and-by, Churchill. It seems almost 
wrong to talk of our marriage yet awhile. That 
poor young fellow, your cousin—he may have 
been asking some happy girl to share his fortune 
and his home—to be mistress of Penwyn—only 
a little while ago.” 

** Very sad,” said Churchill, “‘ but the natural 
law. You remember what the father of poets 
has said, ‘ The race of man is like the leaves on 
the trees.’"” 

** Yes, Churchill, but the leaves fall in their 
season. This poor young fellow hasbeen snatch- 
ed away in the blossom of his youth—and by a 
murderer's hand.” 

**T have heard a good deal of that sort of talk 
‘since his death,” remarked Mr. Penwyn, with a 
cloudy look. ‘‘I thought you would have a 
warmer greeting for me than lamentations about 
my cousin. But for his death I should not have 
the right to hold you in my arms, to claim you 
for my wife. You rejected me on account of 
my poverty, yet you bewail the event that has 
made me rich.” 

Miss Bellingham withdrew herself from her 
lover's arms with an offended look. 

‘*T would rather have waited for you ten years 
than that fortune should have come to you under 
such painful circumstances,” she said. 

** Yes, you think so, I dare say. But I know 
what a woman’s waiting generally comes to— 
above all, when she is one of the most beautiful 
women in London. Madge, don’t sting me with 
cold words or cold looks. You do not know how 
I have yearned for this hour.” 

She had seated herself by one of the little ta- 
bles, and was idly turning the leaves of an ivory- 
bound volume. Churchill knelt down beside her, 
and took the white ringed hand away from the 
book, and covered it with kisses, and put his arm 
round her as she sat, leaning his head against 
her shoulder, as if he had found rest there after 
long weariness. 

** Have some compassion upon me, darling,” 
he pleaded. ‘* Pity nerves that have been strain- 
ed, a mind that has been overtaxed. Do not 
think that I have not felt this business. I have 
felt it, God alone knows how intensely. But I 
come here for iness. ‘lime enough for troub- 
lous thoughts when you and I are apart. Here 
I would remember nothing—know nothing but 
the joy of being with you, to touch your hand, to 
hear your voice, to into those deep dark eyes.” 

There was nothing but love in the eyes that 
met his gaze now—love unquestioning and un- 
measured. 

“Dearest, I will never speak of your cousin 
again, if it pains you,” Madge said, earnestly. 
**T ought to have been more considerate.” 

She pushed back a loose lock from the spacious 
forehead, where the hair grew sparsely, with a 
gentle caressing hand—timidly, for it was the 
first time she had touched her lover’s brow, and 
there was something of a wife’s tenderness in the 
action. 
“Churchill,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ your forehead 
burns as if you were in a fever. You are not ill, 
I hope?” 

**No, dear, not ill. But I have been over- 
anxious, overexcited, perhaps. I am calm now, 
happy now, Madge. hen shall I speak to your 
ae ? Iwant to feel myself your acknowledged 

lover.” 

“You can speak to papa whenever you like, 
Churchill. He came home last night from New- 
market. I know he will be glad to see you ei- 
ther here or at his club.” 

“* And our marriage, Madge, how soon shall 
that be ?” 

a Oh, Churchill, you can not wish it to be soon 
after—” 

‘* But E do wish it to be soon—as soon as it 
may be with decency. I am not going to pre- 
tend exaggerated grief for the death of a kinsman 
of whom I hardly knew any thing. I am not 
going to sit in sackcloth and ashes because I 
have inherited an estate I never expected to 
own, in order that the world may look on ap- 
provingly, and say, ‘What fine feelings! what 
tenderness of heart!’ Society offers a premium 
for hypocrisy. No, Madge, I will wear crape on 
my hat for just three months, and wait just three 
months for the crowning happiness of my life, 
and then we will be anuhele as quietly as you 
please, and slip away by some untrodden track 
to a Paradise of our own, some one fair scene 
among the many lovely spots of earth which has 
not yet come into fashion for honey-moons.” 

**Yon do not ask my terms, but dictate your 
own,” said Madge, smiling. 





“* Dear love, are we not one in heart and hope 
from this hour, and must we not have the same 
wishes, the same thoughts ?” 

“You have no trousseau to think about, 
Churchill.” 

“*No; a man hardly considers matrimony an 
ovcasion for laying in an unlimited stock of 
clothes, though I may indulge in a new suit or 
two in honor of my promotion. Seriously, dear- 
est, do not trouble yourself to provide a mount- 
ain of millinery. Mrs. Penwyn shall have an 
open account with as many milliners and silk 
mercers as she pleases.” 

“You may be sure that I shall not have too 
expensive a trousseau, and that I shall not run 
into debt,” said Madge, blushing. 

And so it was settled between them that they 
were to be married before the end of September, 
in time to begin their new life in some romantic 
corner of Italy, and to establish themselves at 
Penwyn before Christmas and the hunting sea- 
sou. Churchill had boasted friends innumera- 
ble as a penniless barrister ; and this circle was 
hardly likely to become contracted by the change 
in his fortunes. Every body would want to visit 
him during that first winter at Penwyn. 

The lovers sat together for hours, talking of 
their future, opening their hearts to each other, 
as they had never dared to do before that day. 
They sat, hand clasped in hand, on that very 
sofa which Lady Cheshunt’s portly form had oc- 
cupied when she read Madge her lecture. 

Viola was out riding with some good-natured 
friends who had a large stable, and gave the 
Misses Bellingham a mount as often as they 
chose to accept that favor; it was much too 
early for callers; Sir Nugent never came up 
stairs in the morning; so Madge and her lover 
had the cool, shadowy rooms to themselves, and 
sat amidst the perfume of flowers, talking of their 
happy life to come. All the small-talk of days 
gone by—those many conversations at evening 


parties, flower-shows, picture-galleries—seemed 


as nothing compared with these hours of earnest 
talk ; heart to heart, soul to soul, on one side, 
at least, without a thought of reserve. 

Time flew on his swiftest wing for these two. 

e started up with a little cry of surprise 
when Viola dashed into the room, looking like a 
lovely piece of wax-work in a riding-habit and 
chimney-pot hat. 

‘Qh, Madge, we have had such a round: 
Ealing, Willesden, Hendon, and home by Finch- 
ley. I beg your pardon, Mr. Penwyn, I didn’t 
see you till this moment. This room is so dark 
after the blazing sunshine. Aren’t you coming 
down to luncheon? The bell rang half an hour 
ago, and poor Rickson looks the picture of gloom. 
I dare say he wants to clear the table and com- 
pose himself for his afternoon siesta.” 

Madge blushed, conscious of having been too 
deep in bliss for life’s common sounds to pene- 
trate her Paradise—in a region where luncheon 
bells are not. 

** You'll stay to luncheon, Churchill, won't 
you?” she said; and Viola knew it was all set- 
tled 


Miss Bellingham would not have called a gen- 
tleman by his Christian name unless she had 
been engaged to be married to him. 

Viola got hold of her sister’s hand as they 
went down stairs, and squeezed it tremendously. 

**T shall sit dewn to luncheon in my habit,” 
she said, ‘‘ifgyou don’t mind, for I’m absolutely 
famishing.” 

That luncheon was the pleasantest meal 
Churchill Penwyn had eaten for a long time. 
Not an aldermanic banquet by any means, for 
Sir Nugent seldom lunched at home, and the 

oung ladies fared but simply in his absence, 

here was a cold chicken left from yesterday’s 
dinner, minus the liver wing, a tongug, also cut, 
a salad, a jar of apricot jam, some dainty little 
loaves from a German bakery, and a small glass 
dish of Roquefort cheese. The wines were vin 
ordinaire and sherry. 

The three sat a long time over this simple 
feast, still talking of their future—the future which 
Viola was to share with the married people. 

‘* Have you ever seen Penwyn Manor?” she 
asked, after having declared her acceptance of 
the destiny that had been arranged for her. 

** Never,” answered Churchill. ‘‘It was al- 
ways a sore subject with my father. His father 
had not treated him well, you see; he married 
when he was little more than a boy, and was 
supposed to have married badly, though my moth- 
er was as good a woman as ever bore the name 
of Penwyn. My grandfather chose to take of- 
fense at the marriage, and my father resented 
the slight put upon his wife so deeply that he 
never crossed the threshold of Penwyn Manor- 
house again. Thus it happened that I was 
brought up with very little knowledge of my kin- 
dred, or the birth-place of my ancestors. I have 
often thought of going down to Cornwall to have 
a look at the old place, without letting any body 
know who I was; but I have been tvo busy to 
put the idea into execution.” ‘ 

“‘ How different you will feel going there as 
master!” said Viola. : 

‘* Yes, it will be a more agreeable sensation, 
no doubt.” 

It was between three and four o’clock when 
Churchill left that snug little dining-room to go 
down to Sir Nugent’s club in St. James’s Street, 
in the hope of seeing that gentleman and mak- 
ing all things straight without delay. . 

‘Come back to afternoon tea, if you can, 
said Viola, who appeared particularly friendly to 
her future brother-in-law. 

“If ible, my dear Viola. I may call you 

io suppose, now r 
Or course—are we not brother and sister 
henceforward ?” ‘ ! 

“¢ Well, dear, have you been trying to like 
him?” asked Madge, when her lover had de- 
parted. . 

‘Yes, and I found it quite easy, you darling 


we om 


ye 
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Je seemed to me much nicer to-day. 
wanes can because I could see how he wor- 
ships you. I never saw two people so intensely 
devoted. Prosperity suits him wonderfully; 
though that cloudy look which I have often no- 
ticed in him still comes over his face by fits and 


starts.” 
“‘ He feels his cousin’s awful death very deep- 


ly. 

“<*Does he? That’s very good of him, when 
he profits so largely by the calamity. Well, 
dearest, I mean to like him very much, to be as 
fond of him as if he really were my brother.” 

** And he will be all that a brother could be to 
you, dear.” 

‘*T don’t quite know that I should care about 
that,” returned Viola, doubtfully: ‘ brothers are 
sometimes nuisances. A brother-in-law would 
be more likely to be on his good behavior for 
fear of offending his wife.” 

al - - 7 . *. 

Churchill succeeded in lighting upon Sir Nu- 
gent at his club. He was yawning behind an 
evening paper in the reading-room when Mr. 
Penwyn found him. His greeting was just a 
shade more cordial than it had always been, but 
only a shade, for it was Sir Nugent’s rule to be 
civil to every body. ‘‘One never knew when a 
man might get a step,” he said; and in a world 
largely composed of younger sons and heirs-pre- 
sumptive this was a golden rule. 

Sir Nugent expressed himself profoundly sym- 
pathetic upon the subject of James Penwyn’s 
death. He was perfectly aware of Churchill's 
business with him that afternoon, but affected 
the most Arcadian innocence. 

Happily Churchill came speedily to the point. 

“Sir Nugent,” he began, gravely, “while I 
was a struggling man I felt it would be at once 
presumption and folly to aspire to your daughter's 
hand, but to be her husband has been my secret 
hope ever since I first knew her. My cousin's 
death has made a total change in my fortune.” 

**Of course, my dear fellow. It has trans- 
formed you from a briefless barrister into a pros- 
perous country gentleman. Pardon me if I re- 
mark that I might look higher for my eldest 
daughter than that. Madge is a woman in a 
thousand. If it had been her sister, now—a 

little thing, and uncommonly pretty—but 
have no lofty aspirations for her. 

**Unhappily for your ambitious dreams, Sir 
Nugent, Madge is the lady of my choice, and we 
love each other. I do not think you ought to 
object to my present position; the Penwyn estate 
is worth six thousand a year.” 

‘**Not bad,” said the baronet, blandly, ‘for a 
commoner. But Madge could win a coronet if 
she chose, and I confess that I have looked for- 
ward to seeing her take her place in the peerage. 
However, if she really likes you, and has made 
up her mind about it, any objections of mine 
would be useless, no doubt; and as far as per- 
sonal feeling goes, there is no one I should like 
better for a son-in-law than yourself.” 

The two gentlemen shook hands upon this, 
and Sir Nugent felt that he had not let his hand- 
some daughter go too cheap, and had paved the 
way for a liberal settlement. He asked his fu- 
ture son-in-law to dinner, and Churchill, who 
would not have foregone that promised after- 
noon tea for worlds, chartered the swifiest han- 
som he could find, drove back to Cavendish Row, 
spent an hour with the two girls and a little bevy 
of feminine droppers-in, then drove to the Tem- 
ple to dress, and re-appeared at Sir Nugent’s 
street door just as the neighboring clocks chimed 
the first stroke of eight. 

‘* Bless the young man, how he do come back- 
ward and forward since he’s come into his es- 
tates!’’ said the butler, who had read all about 
James Penwyn’s death in the papers. ‘‘I al- 
ways suspected that he had a sneaking kindness 
for our eldest young lady, and now it’s clear 
they're going to kéep company. If he’s coming 
in and out like this every day, I hope he’ll have 
consideration enough to make it worth my while 
to open the door for him.” 

* * * * * * 

‘*T hope you are not angry with me, papa,” 
said Madge, by-and-by, after her lover had bidden 
them good-night and departed, and when father 
and daughter were alone together. 

‘** Angry with you! no, my love, but just a 
trifle disappointed. This seems to me quite a 
poor match for a girl with your advantages.” 

‘*Oh, papa, Churchill has six thousand a year : 
and think of our income.” 

**My love, that is not the question in point. 
What I have to think of is the match you might 
have made had it not been for this unlucky in- 
fatuation. There is Mr. Ballcroft, with his pal- 
ace in Belgravia, a picture-gallery worth a quar- 
ter of a million, and a superb place at Winder- 
mere—” 

‘* A man who drops his h’s, papa—complains 
of being ‘ot !” 

“Or Sir Henry Flittergilt, one of the oldest 
families in Yorkshire, with twelve thousand a 
year.” 

‘* And not an idea which he has not learned 
from his trainer or his jockey. Oh, papa, don’t 
forget Tennyson’s noble line, 

“*Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened fore- 
head of the fool.’” 

“* All very well for poets to write that sort of 
stuff, but a man in my position doesn’t like to 
see his daughter throw away her chances. How- 
ever, I suppose I mustn't complain. Penwyn 
Manor is a nice enough place, I dare say.” 

“You must come to stay with me, papa, every 
year. ” 

‘*My love, that kind of place would be the 
death of me, except for a week in October. I 
suppose there are plenty of pheasants ?” 

‘*T dare say, papa. If not we'll order some.” 

‘* Well, it might have been worse,” sighed Sir 
Nngent. 

** You'll let Viola live with me when I am mar- 








ried, papa, won't you?” pleaded Madge, coaxing- 
ly, as if she were asking a tremendous favor. 

‘* My dear child, with all my heart,” replied 
her father, with amiable promptitude. . ‘‘ Where 
could she be so well off? In that case I shall 
give up housekeeping as soon as you are married. 
This house has always been a plague to me— 
taxes, repairs, no end of worry. I used to pay 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year for my rooms 
in Jermyn Street, and the business was settled. 
Bless you, my darling! You have always been a 
comfort to your poor old [= 

And thus blandly, with an air of self-sacrifice, 
did Sir Nugent Bellingham wash his hands of his 
two daughters. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue report of the explorations of Professor 
POWELL + the cafions of the Colorado River 
eg one with the very careful manner in 
which he has attempted to carry out the work 
undertaken by him. Although only small port- 
able instruments have necessarily been used, 
it would seem that results of a very high de- 

ree of approximation, not to say accuracy, will 
be attained. To a geodesist the most inter- 
esting portion of his report details the method 
of surveying the district of the Grand Cafion. 
A base-line was measured with wooden rods 
leveled on trestles, and aligned by means of a 
transit-instrument between the extremities of 
the line. The latitude and longitude of the 
northern extremity of the base-line were accu- 
rately determined. Three rods were used, al- 
ways remaining in position, as protection against 
accidental movement. The base-line was found 
to be 48,100 feet in length, and, starting from its 
extremities, a system of es was expanded 
s0 as to embrace all the country immediately 
inclosing the Colorado River. The angles of 
these les were measured with a seven-inch 
theodolite. Their sides were often twenty-five 
to me 9a long, and occasionally much lon- 
oes Six of the more distant points in these 

riangles were occupied as astronomical sta- 
tions, and, based on this primary triangulation, 
a vast net-work of secondary triangles was con- 
structed. The second summer of work in this 
region was occupied by descending through the 
caflons in boats, and fixing the course of the 
river and the topographical features of the walls 
of the cafion, in which latter work the compass, 
gradienter, and barometer were in continual req- 
uisition. An area of about 45,000 square miles 
has been already surveyed by Professor PowELL’s 
parties, more than half of this region being ac- 
curately and minutely mapped, while in the re- 
maining portion the work is something less ac- 
curate, but still far surpasses what is ordinarily 
known as a preliminary reconnaissance. The 
plan pursued by Professor Powe. of retaining 
the Indian names of mountain chains and peaks 
whenever those names have already been adopt- 
ed by the white settlers in their neighborhood 
seems to us eminently commendable. 





The black bass continues to find favor in the 
eyes of our English cousins, Mr. PaARNABY, the 
well-known er fish-culturist, having just 
made another of his periodical trips to this coun- 
try to secure specimens, arriving by the China 
of May 25, and returning by the same vessel on 
the 30th. He brought with him specimens of 
the er: tench (Jdus melanotus, var. auratus), 
a fish of Central Europe, now attracting much 
attention on account of its beauty. These were 

resented by him to Dr. J. H. Stack, of Blooms- 

ury, New Jersey. 


The interest which has during the past few 
years increased so rapidly in reference to mari- 
time meteorology gives additional value to the 
sixth annual report of the North German Nau- 
tical Institute, by the well-known Seewarte at 
Hamburg. The steady development which this 
institution has experienced under the energetic 
directorship of Von FREgDEN is manifested in 
the engagement of almost twice the former num- 
ber of persons upon the works that it has under- 
taken, and the director states that the publica- 
tion of the weather charts of the North Atlantic 
will be possibly achieved within two years; that, 
in fact, the small means at his disposal has re- 
quired that too large a proportional amount of 
labor should be given to the current work of the 
office, and that the mass of material now on hand 
already surpasses his ability to reduce it into a 
form proper for publication. He, in fact, antici- 
pates that when all the observations have been 
entered upon the charts, he will be able to des- 


-ignate the details of the weather for each square 


of one degree in latitude and longitude with a 
minuteness that has not as yet been attempted 
by the charts in current use. Full attention 
will be given to the winds, the temperatures, and 
the currents, the tracks of vessels, and sailing di- 
rections for the various routes of the North At- 
lantic Ocean. Of the forty-eight sheets that will 
comprise the entire chart, four sets of charts 
have already been sent to press, and the whole 
will cover the belt of the Atlantic Ocean between 
the longitude of Greenwich and 100° west, and 
from the equator to 60° north. The winds and 
currents as published by him are taken only 
from the records of sailing vessels; the temper- 
ature of the water from the records of all classes 
of vessels. He cites it as a satisfactory demon- 
stration that the German navigators employ the 
most rational methods in the conduct of their 
vessels, that on all the seas and in all the voy- 
ages the German ships have, on the average, ex- 
celled their companions in rapidity. The Ham- 
burg Institute receives storm warning dispatches 
from the Meteorological Office in London, and 
displays storm signals similar to those in use 
throughout Great Britain. 


Much interest has been excited among zool- 
ogists by the remarkable discoveries made with- 
in the past few years by the Abbé Davin in the 
district of Maupin, a portion of China in the 
““Yungling Mountains,” which separate China 

roper from Thibet. His labors have been con- 
Finued from 1868 to the present time, and the 
results have been published by the professors in 
the Museum of Natural History in 8 in their 
well-known Archives. The region itself is not 
very extensive, —a characterized by a great 
variety of altitudes, which range from seven to 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 





No less than 110 species of mammals were col- 
lected in ten months’ residence by the Abbé 
Davin, of which about forty were new to sci- 
ence, and some of them of a most remarkable 
character. Among these may be especially men- 
tioned a new species of monkey, covered with 
dense hair, and having a turned-up nose, which 
inhabits the highest forests, adjoining the snow. 
The existence of two or three other species of 
monkey was also ascertained. 
aout the ee were many new species 
some types and new genera, others belonging 
to those alread known. ig ~_ 
Of rodents there were thirty-six species, in- 
cluding the Lagomys. Among the carnivora 
was @ new form of #luropuns, a large bear-like 
animal with snow-white fur, and called by the 
Chinese white bear. 





The second series of the superb work on the 
butterflies of North America, by Mr. WILLIAM 
H. Epwarps, has just been commenced with the 
appearance of Part I., and with the promise of 
even greater beauty and excellence than the one 
mage A closed. It embraces five plates of spe- 
cies of Papilio, Anthocoris, Argynnis, Libythea, 
and Chionobas, most of which were first de- 
scribed by Mr. Epwarps himself, some of them 
for the first time in this work. 

The illustrations, as in the preceding series, 
were drawn by Miss Mary Peart, who has made 
a specialty of this branch of art, and colored at 
the establishment of Mrs. Bowen, of Philadel- 
= The work bears the imprint of Hurp & 

ouGHTON, New York. 





A bone cavern has lately been discovereu in 
Poland, near Wieruskow, and named the Mam- 
moth Cave, in allusion to the number of bones 
of the European mammoth which it has yield- 
ed. It has also furnished a large number of 
stone implements, the materials for their con- 
struction having been obtained from siliceous 
nodules in the neighboring oolitic rocks. 





The exploration of the Libyan Desert under 
GERARD Rous has been completed, and on the 
17th of April the intrepid commander presented 
a narrative of his adventures to the Egyptian 
Institute at Cairo. The great object of the ex- 
pedition, the oasis of Kufarah, was not reached, 
as they were impeded by an interminable chain 
of sand-hills, which the high winds kept shifting 
80 as greatly to endanger their lives. As it was, 
they lost sixty camels. They then turned to- 
ward the north, and after touching at the great 
oasis of Dachel they — to that of Siwah, 
farther to the west. large number of photo- 

raphs were obtained, showing, among others, 
the beautiful temple in the oasis of Dachel, with 
wonderfully preserved hieroglyphics. 





The first annual report of the Meteorological 
Office of the Argentine Confederacy, as recently 
delivered, has just been received, and from it we 
age ey that the director, Dr. B. A. GouLp, who 

also astronomer of the Confederacy, has en- 
deavored to combine both scientific and utilita- 
rian objects in this new enterprise. His first 
aim, he states, has been to enlist the physician, 
the agriculturist, the landed proprietor, and the 
navigator in the acquisition of thoroughly trust- 
— and complete observations, and in those 
special inquiries which appear most essentially 
to pertain to each class of observers. The ac- 
quisition of new standard instruments has been 
attended with great and unexpected delays, but 
considerable success has been achieved in the 
collection of old meteorological records extend- 
ing over very considerable periods of time. The 
larger part of the outfit of the observing sta- 
tious has been ordered from NeGREtTT!1 and Zam- 
BRA, Of London, while aneroid barometers are 
expected from GoLpscuMinpT, of Zurich. The 
tables printed by the Smithsonian Institution 
have been adopted in the reduction of the ob- 
servations. Among the special results we may 
mention the mean temperature at Cordova for 
the year, which has been 61.7° F.; the mean bar- 
ometric pressure, 28.465 inches. The entire 
range in barometric pressure has been only 1.1 
inches. The driest month has been that of Oc- 
tober, 1873, while the greatest average relative 
humidity occurred in February. The total rain- 
fall at the observatory is 32.4 inches, being ap- 
parently very slightly less than fell in the adja- 
cent city. Similar means are also given for Ba- 
hia Blanca and for Buenos Ayres. Frequent ref- 
erence is made in Dr. GouLp’s report to the 
character of the work of the United States Army 
Signal Corps, with which body his meteorolog- 
ical Office is in frequent correspondence. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


June took her departure amidst such a blast of fur- 
nace heat as she has not sent forth in years. On the 
29th of the month the mercury found itself above one 
hundred degrees, and the community suffered severe- 
ly. Fans were useless, for the air was scorching ; ice- 
water afforded smal! relief; and, in fact, most private 
households found that their ice had “given out” be- 
fore night-fall. Therefore a refreshing breeze that 
sprung up toward evening was hailed as a special 
blessing. The coolest thing that came to us during 
the day was a letter from a friend who had taken his 
family from the city heat of the previous week to Sun- 
apee Lake, among the mountainous regions of New 
Hampshire. “ We arrived here,” he wrote, “about 
one o'clock yesterday, and were very glad to find a 
good fire in our room.” Again, he makes mention of 
“shivering” in the morning. Now “shivering” in it- 
self is not ordinarily agreeable. Yet the thonght of 
it sends a pleasant though almost imperceptible thrill 
over one when the thermometer stands at 101 degrees. 
It is of no use to think and talk and fret about the 
heat. The only comfortable way, when days and 
nights become intensely hot, is to keep as quiet in 
body and mind as circumstances will permit, and to 
think of cooling things and places. 


The new Capitol building at Hartford, with all the im- 
provements connected with it, will cost over $2,300,000. 
Of this sum the State has appropriated $1,000,000, and 
Hartford has contributed $500,000. 








Reports have been circulated that the Croton Aque- 
duct is seriously out of repair; that leaks are numer- 
ous, and the people in the vicinity alarmed Jest, in some 
unexpected moment, a deluge should overwhelm them. 
It was even stated that so great was the leakage that 
people inserted tin leaders in the walls, by which 
means they collected water for domestic purposes, 





This incipient alarm has caused the Chief Engineor 
of the Croton Water-Works to have the aqueduct ex- 
amined, and he assures us that the fears expressed are 
entirely groundless. 





“ Plastilin,” a new material for modeling, has been 
adopted for figures and ornaments in the modeling 
school of Genoa, as well as by many Italian sculptors. 
It is said greatly to facilitate the process of modeling. 





Constantinople has adopted some decisive steps to 
promote the morality of the city. All public or secret 
gambling in cafés or other places in any part of the 
capital is forbidden. Husin Pasha, Minister of Police, 
has just issued an order under which all theatres, cafés 
chantants, cafés, and places of a like nature in Pera 
and other parts of Constantinople must in future be 
closed at midnight. Any establishment keeping open 
after that hour will be compulsorily closed by the po- 
lice, and ite proprietor subjected to a heavy fine. 





Common report places the number of mad dogs 
killed during June in New York and vicinity at thirty. 





From poverty to riches a New Bedford widow has 
suddenly stepped. During the past winter she has 
been in very straitened circumstances, having a sick 
child who required much attention. Indeed, only with 
the help of neighbors has she managed to get along. 
But recently an advertisement appeared in a Néw York 
paper of an estate left her by her grandfather, which, 
on investigation, proved to be worth about $100,000, 
She had married a poor man against the wishes of most 
of her friends, and when she became widowed they 
left her to her fate. She finds now that all her friends 
are very kind! 





There are now sixteen American officers in the em- 
ploy of the Viceroy of Egypt. One of them is Major 
Prout, a talented American engineer, to whom is as- 
signed the important duty of making a survey of the 
Delta of the Nile, ranning his base-line east and west 
through the centre of the great Pyramid. 





“ Baggage smashers” are informed that the man who 
had all his trunks destroyed last season has had five 
new ones made to order, each supplied with a com- 
partment containing five pounds of nitro-glycerine. 
He proposes to travel from Maine to Texas. 





A new variety of coffee has been discovered at Bota- 
cuto, in Ban Paulo. It is said to be much richer in 
feine than the descriptions, 








A foreign paper says that the cure for hydrophobia 
is for any person who has been bitten by a mad dog 
to get himself immediately bitten by a viper, the an- 
tagonism between the virus of the animal and the rep- 
tile securing the patient from the ill effects of either 
bite. This discovery was, it seems, made by Dr. Jitzki. 
If a viper is not at hand, we die. Bottled viper sting 
should therefore be sold. 





The number of steel pens made in Birmingham every 
week is about 98,000 gross, or 14,112,000 separate pens. 
The making of every gross requires that 144 pieces of 
steel should go through at least twelve processes it. 
the course of manufacture. 





A Jewish journal has made the interesting discovery 
that the present fashion of ladies’ costume is almost 
exactly what it was in the days of King Solomon. 
And what a bill for dry-goods and drese-making must 
the “‘ wise man” have had to pay, with his seven hun- 
dred wives and three hundred concubines, to be sure! 


In the new university at Newburyport all the stu- 
dents acquiring any special tongue are to be domiciled 
as boarders with a family speaking that as their na- 
tive language; and all foreign professors are to be na- 
tives of the countries to which their particular lan- 
guages belong. 





The public are informed that drivers of the Leke 
George stages have a fresh supply of startling stories 
committed to memory for the benefit of passengers 
during the summer months. 


Connected with the Boston Institute of Technology 
is the “‘ Practical School of Design,” in which are thir- 
ty pupils. Several of the older pupils huve been en- 
gaged for excellent positions when they shall have 
graduated. 





Since no more humane method of killing dogs at the 
pound can be discovered by science, why not return 
to the old and simple one of drowning? The public 
would then at least be spared a daily recital of varied 
horrors. 





Queen Victoria has had twenty-five grandchildren, 
The Princess Imperial of Prussia bas had four sons 
and four daughters (one son has died); the Princess 
Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, two sons and five dangh- 
ters (one son has died); the Princess Christian, two 
sons and two daughters; and the Prince of Wales, 
three sons and three daughters (one son has died). 





A young country girl of Bethel, Pennsylvania, is 
making for herself a pretty little fortune by raising 
poultry. Last year she cleared $330, after paying all 
expenses, and this year she expects to do better yet. 





At the recent reunion of the alumni of West Point 
it was voted unanimously that all living graduates of 
the Academy, both from the South and North, be in- 
vited to join in the anniversary dinner next year, on 
the 17th of June. 





About the end of August next it is expected that the 
Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia will marry the Prin- 
cess Marie of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. It has always 
been the usage for foreign princesses allied by mar- 
riage with the imperial house of Russia to enter the 
Greek Church, but the Princess Marie will probably 
be allowed to continue in the exercise of her own re- 


ligion, 


A Southern paper goes into ecstasios over a young 
lady who recently went into a Georgia city from an 
adjoining county with eggs, butter, and chickens for 
sale. After giving a graphie description of her beauty 
and simple attire, the writer remarks that “she stood 
in the majestic beauty of a created Intelligence that 
would not yield to the despotic dictates of frivolous 
fashion. The young men crowded around her wagon 
with curiosity in their eyes and admiration in their 
hearts ; the old men wept for joy that there was one 
who had not bowed to Baal. She sold her country 
produce, went home, milked the cows, cooked supper 
for ten farm Jaborers, and went to church that night 
with her sweetheart.” : 
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red with their nests. 


A BIRD COLONY. 


re of which may 


KE SI Mary on the sh 
nd the aerial colony of which we give a 
1 on this page, is ituated in Este’s Park, 
s one of the most picturesque and romantic 
ets of water in the region of the Rocky Mount- 
No other lake, it is said, is so haunted by 


vs as this Myriads and myriads of these 
and graceful birds make it their home, and 

liffs and rocks that girdle the lake are 
‘These are so con- 
eu as to be sheltered from wind and rain, 
te out of thie reach of other kinds of mis- 
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A BIRD COLONY ON LAKE ST. MARY.—[D2awn By FRENZENY AND TAVERNIER. } 


chief. Nothing can be prettier than the sight of 
these thousands of graceful swallows, now skim- 
ming over the surface of the water, now soaring 
into the heavens, or wittering and fluttering 
about their clustered nests. 


BURMESE ELEPHANTS. 


In that very entertaining and valuable book 
of travel, The Land of the White Elephant, re- 
cently published by Messrs. Harper & Brotu- 
ers, Mr. VINCENT gives an interesting account 
of the elephants employed in the immense tim- 


| ber-yards at Maulmain. 


The power, sagacity, 
and docility displayed by these trained animals 
are wonderful. They are chiefly employed in 
drawing, stacking, and shifting the huge teak 
logs, some of them weighing as much as two 
tons, which are cut in the forests upon the banks 
of the Salween, and floated down the river to 
timber-yards. A log that forty coolies can 
s¢arcely move, the eléphant will quietly lift upon 
his tusks, and holding it there with his proboscis, 
will carry it to whatever part of the yard he may 
be directed by his driver. He will also, using 
trunk, feet, and tusks, pile the huge timbers with 
the utmost precision, It is surprising to see the 





Ss 


sagacious animal select and pick out particular 
timbers from the centre of a large heap at the 
driver’s command, The elephants are directed 
by spoken orders, pressure of the driver's feet, 
and the goad. It usually requires a year anda 
half to train an elephant thoroughly for the lum- 
ber business. Sometimes an animal will break 
his tusks from being forced by an ignorant or 
bratal driver to carry an excessive load, but gen- 
erally he knows his own strength, and refuses to 
lift more than his tusks will bear. Should these 
break off close to the head, the elephant would 
die; if only cracked, they are bound with iron, 
and rendered as serviceable as before. 


























































































































BURMESE ELEPHANTS LIFTING TIMBER, 
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OPPOSITION TO PROGRESS. 


Trapitron says that John Faust, one of the 
three inventors “of printing, was charged with 
multiplying books by the aid of the devil, and 
was prosecuted both “by the priests and the peo- 
ple. The strongest opposition to the press has, 
however, been presented in Turkey. The art of 
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which time it has worked. more ‘:dustriousl) 
than before, although fettered with the paternal 
oversight of the ‘Turkish government. ‘The rib- 
bon loom is an invention of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, and on the plea that it deprived many work- 
men of bread, was prohibited in Holland, in Ger- | 
many, in the dominions of the Church, and in 

other countries of Europe. At Hamburg the | 
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printing had existed three hundred years before a | council ordered a loom to be publicly burned. 
printing-press was established in C onstantinople. The stocking loom shared the fate of the ribbon 


From 1726 to 1740 that press issued only twenty- 
three volumes. It was then stopped, and did not 
resume its issues until after an interval of more 
than forty years. About 1780 a press was es- 
tablished at Sc utari, and between 1780 and 1807 
issued forty volumes. Again its operations were 


suspended, and were not resumed until 1820, since | 





loom. In England the patronage of Queen Eliz- 
abeth was requested for the invention, and it is 
said that the inventor was impeded rather than 
assisted in his undertaking. In France opposi- 
tion to the stocking. loom was of the most base 
and cruel kind. <A Frenchman who had adopt- 
ed the invention manufactured by the loom a 
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pair of silk stockings for Louis XIV. ‘The 
parties, however, who supplied hosiery to the 
court caused several of the loops of the stock- 
ings to. be cut, and thus brought the stocking 
loom into disrepute at head- quarters, Table 
forks appear so necessary a part of the furniture 
of the dinner-table that one can scarcely believe 
that the tables of the sixteenth century were des- 
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titute of them. They were not, however, intro- 
duced until the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, and then were ridiculed as su- 
perfluous and effeminate, while the person who 
introduced them to England*was called Furcifer. 

They were invented in Italy, and brought thence 
to England, napkins being used in that country 
by the polite, and fingers by the multitude. The 
saw-mill was carried into England from Holland 





in 1663, but its introduction 
English that the enterprise was » shendene od. A 
second attempt was then made at Limehouse, 


erection it was pulled down by a mob. 
is glazed by throwing common salt into the oyen 
at a certain stage of the baking. 
baking was introduced into England in 1690 by 


605 
i) disple ased tie 


but soon after its 
Pottery 


and the mill was erected ; 


This mode of 


two brothers from Nuremberg. Their success 
and secrecy so enraged their neighbors that perse- 
cution arose against them, and became so strong 
that they were compelled to give up their works. 
The pendulum was invented by Galileo, but so 
late as the end of the seventeenth century, when 
Hooke brought it forward as a standard of 
measure, it was ridiculed, and passed by the 


| nickname of * Swing- Swang.” 
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THE MORGUE. 
‘“‘One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death. 
Ar the commencement of the Second Empire 
tcod facing the Hotel Dieu a gloomy 


1ere st 


building known as the most melancholy monu- 
ment in Paris. The form of this edifice united 
4 sombre Dorie outlines the threatening gloom 
fa malefactor’s cell with the profound sadness 
¢a tomb. Its double aspect of incarceration 
suggested for it a name once used technically to 
lescribe ** the entrance of a prison.” But in its 
new association the term ‘* La Morgue” acquired 
an emphasis of tragedy. 
If the exterior of this building was sad, its in- 
rior was appalling. A chamber inclosed in 
iss contained tables of black marble, upon 
whose inclined planes were stretched before the 
public gaze the ghastly forms of suicides or of 
unfortunates found avowned in the Seine. The 
institution was begun in 1804, and had as its 
design the exposure oi all victims of violence, 
accident, or suicide w.ose corpses should be 
found in the streets or waters of Paris. ‘There 
they were held for a time for the purpose of 





identification or of recognition by friends. 

Ap} alling as the place was, a morbid fascina- 
tion made it the central attraction of its neigh- 
borhood: it was actually courted as a place of 
rendezvous, and a noted end of the promenade. 
People rushed there daily, as to a morning ga- 
zette or exciting bulletin, and the scenes of its 
real grief were mocked by brutal curiosity, and 
sometimes by revolting levity. 

There came a day at last when the most hard- 
ened habitués of the Morgue could no longer 
look upon it without a shudder. 

‘Yo obliterate all traces of that bloody time, 
Naprorzon ILL. transferred the site of this mel- 


icholy institution, and changed the character 
fits architecture to a plan more in accord with 
his smiling renovations, Built upon the little 
arm of the Seine that separates the isle of St. 
Louis from the city, the new Morgue occupies a 
miniature desert, and conceals in decent isola- 
tion the details of its work. Staircases of stone 
descend from it on every side, and serve to fa- 
the reception of the drowned, who, ex- 
cepting in the heat of revolution, when cannon 
sweep the streets, constitute in major part the 
patronage of this funereal hostelry. 
rhe Morgue is composed of two chambers or 
saloons, the largest of which, divided in two 
spaces by a partition of glass, is represented in 
our illustration. It is not always this larger sa- 
loon that bears testimony of the most terrible 
traged There is a secret hall, a ‘‘ salle pri- 
levoted to the dead who have been with- 
drawn from the public gaze, or those already 
recognized, who await their enshrouding. Here 
processes of autopsy take place, and confron- 
tations are made of accused murderers with their 
victims 
* It was in this lesser chamber that the murder- 
er TRAUPMANN recognized with horror the Kaupr 


cilitate 





family, who had been miraculously recovered 
frora a ditch in which he had buried them. The 
pular excitement was at that time so furious 


Idiers to prevent the abhorred wretch from 
ling into the hands of an avenging mob, 
lhe revolution of September made few contri- 
butions to the new Morgue, nor was it crowded 
ring the siege, for they who fell as heroes were 
istered among the battalions; but in the time 
of the bombardment there were mangled bodies 
brought there hourly, chiefly of gamins who had 
been collecting shells to sell as curiosities, or of 
old people overtaken by unforeseen explosions— 
parents killed with children whom their arms 
\inly sought to protect—a young mother pierced 
thi vh ihe breast, where her babe’s lips were 
still pressed. 
During the Commune it became impossible to 
entralize the disposition of the killed, and tem- 
‘gues were established in the chapels 
As there were no conven- 
iences there for suspending the clothing to view, 
the dead left in the habiliments in which 
they fell, and whatever objects had been found 
kets were laid upon their breasts to 





I 
that La Morgue had to be closed and guarded by 


porary mot 
of the cemeteries, 


were 


in their pe 


sist identification. When the insurrection 
reached its climax even these provisions ceased : 
the bodies were placed in the trenches where 
they were to be buried, and the trenches were 
left for a short time open to allow the inspec- 
tion of those who sought their missing friends. 
When the Versaillais took possession of Paris 
the dead were stretched at the foot of the wall 


where they had fallen, and the pavements of the 
streets became the Morgue. 
he Seine is always the principal resource of 


those unfortunates of Paris who would escape 
from life. So common is this mode of self-de- 
struction that when there is brought into the 


Morgue a corpse taken from the river, the spec- 
tators exclaim, without interest, ‘* Ah, it is only 
one drowned!” Unless the victim happens to 
be a young and pretty woman, not yet disfigured 
by death, the connoisseurs scarcely look at the 
pitiful form, upon whose head a slender jet of 
water falls. The objects that draw crowds are 
the victims of assassinations, or of suicide that 
haunts the imagination by some harrowing asso- 
ciation, 
On the day when our illustration on page 600 
s drawn the Morgue had been the scene of un- 
usual excitement. At that moment there had 
been brought in the not unfamiliar horror of the 
mains of a man who had thrown him- 
om the Column of July. 
When the curtain which at every new arrival 
lrawn across the glass was again withdrawn 
lose the tables to the public, there were 





seen tched side by side a young man and 
woman who had been found dead in a bed-cham- 
ber of oue of the principal hotels of Paris. They 








were English lovers, who had crossed the Chan- 
nel to drink together a glass of prussic acid in 
that hospitable city whose laws issue no process 
against suicide. 

No trace of their history had been discovered. 
It was known only that the woman was enceinte— 
that she was young and very beautiful. As she 
lay in death, her long fine hair shone with that 
golden lustre which crowns the daughters of Al- 
bion. Her face was sweet and delicate ; and the 
color still lingered’ upon her cheeks, as if with 
the blush of womanly shame. The features of 
the man were fine and energetic, and his soul 
had not quitted the earth so rapidly but that it 
had left upon them the impressions of remorse 
and of despair. 

In order not to increase the public excitement, 
which was already intense, the garments of these 
unfortunates were not exposed in the Morgue. 
They were of the richest materials, and bore tes- 
timony to refinement and opulence; but they 
had not yet been disturbed from the position in 
which they had been placed that last night be- 
side the fatal bed. 
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GERMINATION AND GROWTH AT 
LOW TEMPERATURES. 


Tue interesting observation of Uloth that 
grains of wheat accidentally inclosed in ice will 
germinate, and send their rootlets into it, has 
been found corroborated on a large scale in the 
Alps by Kerner. His investigations of the vege- 
tation on the margins of the snow fields clearly 
prove not only that germination can take place 
at 32°, but that stalks and flowers may also 
be developed at that temperature. Water 
formed by the melting of the snow, sinking 
into the earth, serves to excite organic changes 
in small plants buried beneath the snow and ice, 
and the heat liberated by the respiration of the 
plant melts the ice in contact with it, and the 
growing portions force themselves into the cavi- 
ties thus formed. ‘The small stems thus fre- 
quently force their way up through one or two 
inches of ice, and finally perforate it, and appear, 
with their blossoms, above it. Alpine flowers 
were even found in full bloom incased in ice, 
just as insects are in amber, although, as a rule, 
the complete development of the flower only 
takes places above the ice. Not unfrequently 
the margins of the snow fields, converted into 
ice and granular snow, are diversified by hun- 
dreds of Alpine flowers, among them, at times, 
the soldanella. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRrecxies, anpD Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

EDONE and Prxpie Remepy, the great Skin Meptioine 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York. 
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TATTERDEMALIONS 


PNGLISN CHANNEL 


Shoes. If you want a 

CHANN shoe that won’t wear 
ragged on ur pretty 

feet, ladies, insist on buying only these. You can see 


the channel on the sole. 


HE BEST *“*ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
rupture) without metal springs is made by Pom- 
rroy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail. They also sell the best “‘ Elastic Stockings” for 
enlarged veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic es 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 








FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 

‘ ist’s, and general out-door day and 

night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 

i traordinary power and wide field of ob- 

servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 

and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 

frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing —. 

SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Lovejoy’s New Style 

* GLASS CUTTER 





Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond Everybody should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 6 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t., 


Boston, 











THE HEATED TERM, 

We have frequently had occasion to speak in favor- 
able terms of Tur Zero Rerrigrrator, manufactured 
by Arex. M. Lestey, Esq., 224 West Twenty-Third 
Street, who, owing to his inventive genius, is a public 
benefactor in getting up a Refrigerator which is be- 
coming a household necessity. The following letter, 
received by Mr. Lesuey, speaks for itself: 

Avex. M. Leetey, Esq.—Dran Str: I have now had 
your Zero RerriegeRaTor two years, and I feel it to 
be my duty as well as my pleasure to say to those who 
want a complete and effective preserver of milk, 
berries, and all other kinds of food which perish 
rapidly in hot weather, that your “ Zrro” is the only 
ice-box I have been able to get that will do the work. 
I have drank milk which was twelve hours old, taken 
from the Zero after the heaviest thunder-storm 
known for many years, just as sweet as when fresh 
from the cow. I consider such facts more important 
to the public than to you even, and I desire you to 
— my letter for the benefit of those who want 
acts. Truly yours, N. W. Rixe 

5 Pine Street, and residence Westtield, N. J. 

June 12, 1874. 
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SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° :ST.N.Y. 





‘P ¥-GLASSES, Microscopes, Lenses. Price-List 
S free. McALL STR Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 

Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
For sale by all druggists, 








Keith, Baldwin, & Co, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors of the 


Walking fotion 


J o 
Sewing-Machines, 
“SAPP’S PATENT,” 
ImpRrovep. 

235 SUPERIOR STREET, 

: CLEVELAND, On10, 
t sanitary invention is recommended by the 


hysicians, as removing the cause 

ry yy g-Machine, and 
exercise. Its 
ve perfect 





mi 
most 
of injury to those who use the Sewin 
making its use a pleasant and healthfu 
stationary heel and alternate toe motion 
rest to the body. It is simple, strong, an silent. 
S&H Agents Wanted in all unoccupied Territory. 





COLORADO 
EXCURSIONS 


ome | the heat of summer and go to Colorado. 
Splendid hunting and fishing. Good hotels and 
charming summer resorts. Health-restoring mineral 
waters and a salubrious, invigorating climate. 
Thousands are going to Colorado this season to enjoy 
the luxuries of Nature among the beautiful parks 
of the Rocky Mountains. For ch rates par- 
Passenger Agent, 35 South Fourih’ Street, St Louls, 
assenger Agent, 25 Sout ‘ol ree 1 
Mo., and he will cheerfully and promptly tell you 
all about it. 





Established 1858, 





t Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. C 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION.—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC PAINT. 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package, Send for a circular. 


‘ Pollak’s 


Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 2 ohn St. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide -Book 


FroR 


Travellers in Europe and the Kast. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 


By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book," and “History of 
the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune.” 


In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. 


VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

VOL. II.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece. 

VOL. I11.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 


THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY; 
Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who have teen in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8. MINISTER TO GREECE. 
(Late U. S. Consul General at Paris.) 
55 Rue pe Cuatzavpon, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 
My Deas Mr. Feretnar: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable ‘‘ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your 
great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valuabie guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 

Joun Merepitn Reap, Js. 
_W. Pemsroxe Ferrier, Esq. 


The best and cheapes 











ta” Hazrse & Brorures will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great 7 


Britain, on receipt of the price. 





LAST CHANCE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift - = = $250 
One Grand Cash Girt > = =" 00009 
One Grand Cash Gift = = « 
One Grand Cash Gift <«- = « 
One Grand Cash Gift - = -« 25, 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14 


15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 000 each, 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100.000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets, - - = = $ 5000 
HMealwes = = © = *# # 25 00 
Tenths,oreach Coupon - <« 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for = - = 50000 
22 1-2 Tickets for - = = 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 


Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent and Manager, 
Posttc Lisgary Buripine, Lovisvitue, Ky. ; 
Or, THOS. H. HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 


609 Broadway, N.Y. 
Imitation 
| 





Silver Watches. 


American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 0z., 

15; 5 oz., $13; 4 0z:) $12; 3 oz., $10. 

hains to match, $3, $4 and $5 
each. Send Stamp for Illustrated 
Circular. Order six at once, and you 
etone free. No Acents. Sent b 

xpress, C.0.D. COLLINS META 
; Be WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 
New York. Box 3606. Send Postal Orders and we will 
send goods free. 


SOME WOMEN'S HEARTS. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s new volume of Love 
Stories for Idle Hours is very popular. Just the thing 
to while away an hour. Price ¢1 50. 


SEA AND SHORE. 


A Poetical Selection for the Summer Loiterer. Don’t 
fail to put one in your carpet-bag. Price $1 25. 


Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and Ler: f never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely ed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 





















i >ASE-BALL, ACROSSE, 
ARCHERY, 4 CROQUET, 
CRICKET, FOOT-BALL, 





And allOUT & INDOOR GAMES. 


Also, Clocks, Bronzes, French China, the only and 
original St. Germain or German Study Lamps, whole- 
sale and re a7” Send for Price-List. 





~ 29-88 PARK PLACE, 
C. F. A. Hinrticns, ts cin Roe 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 











That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at N rt, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME © ., Worcester, Mass. 


ECONOMY! UTILITY!! 


ea Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. Any color sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2, by 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
Stationers, New York. 
Send for Circular, con- 
Cm taining testimonials, &c. 


A —PAVILION HOTEL, New 
* Brighton, Staten Island, N. ¥., '§ 
now open. Parties wishing fine, large, airy rooms 
should apply immediately. Fresh and salt water Baths 
in the house. Boats leave every half hour from foot of 
Whitehall! and Dey Streets. Terms moderate. 

BARR & CUTLER, Proprietors. 














Great Bargains in New 
Type, in small fonts for 
ae a P E Amateurs. Catalogue sent by 
JOSEPH WATSON, Manufac- 


turer of the Young America Press, 58 Murray Street, 
New York, and 8 Sundaes Street, Boston, Mass. 


! An in- 
THE TOLL-GATE! Ponious sem 50 objects to ind! 
Address, with stamp, . Cc. ABBEY, Burraxo, N. Y. : 








OLDEN Onguent produces luxuriant beard. Curlica 
T curls any hair; 25c. each. Dr. Wausn,Brooklyn,N. Ys» 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





ROGERS’ 


ge STATUARY 


““ Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop!”’ 


Jury 18;1874.] | 


the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 
and flowers. ; 

Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Tllus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 
List, and Photographs of 
lawn subjects, to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Bo as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..............++- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ * 2 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND og mae 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 


Sk ee eae - 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. * 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRA PPER. ibéoSeveececes “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

DD Ry ae ae “44 
GENTLEMAN'S ari DRESSING -GOWN 

Ee Bm ECE . orn cescsscancerieces “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOU SE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Spiegel a 

rol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER..............0+ wa 


LADY'S LINGERIE oy | Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawere)..........sccc-ssssees = ¢ 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 

AL Be RT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

ki yg fee = 

GEN’ [TLEMAN'’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Sen. pale ac aiicg eyaeerie ian eaase * 87 

HIGHLAND SU IT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 89 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ *@ 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Busqne 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
TROUA TIO. 0 60 acon Weine Bedes sess coguun a 


Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “* @ 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

0G Wr Ss cncc0: c0cccccessounninn se “11 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

aud Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 

aac m (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... * 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 

‘ 


SUIT 
LOOSE FRONT DOU > re Po- 
LONAISE WALKING 8 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE. WALKING SUIT. ** 24 


BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
WASTIC BOER 6000050002 rccdecnccccoccsevce. * 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
WALKING SUPT... ccc. cccccccccccasccce “ 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 


DEMI-POLONAISE Lekeeny "nto SUIT, with = 


Basque Back and Sgua BO Ds < vaccdccese 43 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE- BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

. 3 OO ee “ 47 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

re fee * @ 
DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED Piétane, sania “ 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

SEROVGR once cash o9065seccesesesoebec cnarepere = @ 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................-- ”@ 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 


Vol. VII. 


YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ = 3 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
peti. 2 . | SESS “2 
Se TROIS POLONAISE WALKING “s 
COORC OSCE SDSceeTeseNerensnsccecreeeeees 3 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... o 2 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... .....s.ccsseceesereece * 37 


MEDICIS BASQUE, with i Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Ss - 

VALOIS DEMI- POLONAICE WALKING SUIT “ 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt).............-.++ “ 93 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained Gicist. .... cccccccccccacssccocessesce “ 93 


GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “* 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... 2 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & & BROTHERS, New York. York. 


900 A MONTH TO AGENTS 





to sell the IMPROVED 

SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 





SECOND AND LAST 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Masonic Relief Association 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874, 


60,000 TICKETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS. 


S250,0 00 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


Whole Tickets, $10; Half Tickets, $5; Quarter Tick- 
ets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 f Tickets 
for $100. No discount on less amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars giving full information, 
apply to the Home Office, SORPOL LK, VA., or the 
Branch Office of the Assoc tion (Room ‘25, 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 





Dosplendid work. Every 
poe printer, Press- 


n & CO. upwards. § Send stam 
e@ of Presses, 
- inen Markers with 
< Salghabee rye a 
AM & 


 71-dbchos! Brreet, Boson’ 








[uss TOBACCOS,—The undersigned 
company offers the finest Turkish Tobaccos for 
pipe and cigarette, imported and wereptes enuine, in 
Feplish packing of +s and Ibs. at $3 50 . Amost 
liberal discount will be allowed to de ars, according 
to quantities. We forward, free of charge, four dif- 
ferent samples of the choicest Latakier, put up in most 
elegant boxes, against the remittance of $1 00 for 
1b., and AZ. 15 for 3¢ Ib. 
at A. HEN & OO., 43 Liberty Street, New 
York, <4 RUHL BROS., 552 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. SYRIA TOBACCO CO., 
78 and 80 Walker St, N.Y. 


‘Save Fi ifty ly Dollars! { 
i 











THE NEW FLORENCE. 


t PRICE, $20 below | any other first-class } 
| VALUE, $30 above } Sewing-Machine. 


{ SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 


Every machine « warranted. 
Special terms to clubs and dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence S.-M. Co., Florence, Maas. ; 

wad 39 Union Square, N New ¥ ork. 














es National Cottage 


Architecture. 
Desi, i 

ngs, and 
Styles of low-priced Houses, —_— 
= Specifications and Cost. Just 
woo lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, oe. $6. 
DWA RD’S 1,000 Worxina Drawtnas, 
NATION A L Plans, Details, Spec ifica- 

ARCHITECT. 


a ea WELVE 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | 81x Dorzaxs, 
STAIRBUILDER. pestgalé. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } six Doxtazs, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) »°*'psic. 
Orange J udd 1dd Company, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


-  +Bookwalter | Engine. 

* The lowest - priced 2 gee Engine 

ever constructed; er & Engine 
made of the best Charcoal Iron. 
Compact, substantial, economical, 
and easily-managed; Boiler, Gov- 
ernor, Pump, and all Trimmings 
complete for running at low price 
of (boxing excepted): 
: Horse Power...... $250 00 


300 

mw ~<a on Cars at Shops. 
FOOSE & JAYN 

109 Liserty Srreet, New Yor. 



































Our Combination Pros- > 
pectus represents Fifty differ- G> 
ent Books wanted in every Fam- 
BOOKS ily. Best thing ever tried. our] 
Grand Bible Combination a” 
represents Five distinct Bibles 
— and German, Protestant 
FIVE and atholic—the finest and most 3» 
salable ever offered to the American = 
i — for full particulars to —4 


Pec 
BIBLE § = Poblnhon eine, Pe? o 


KIT CARSON By his comrade, D. W. 
4¥e Peters, U.S.A. The only 

Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pages ; 
ee illustrated. Agents wanted every where, 
000 already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 
Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Type put up “expressly for Ame 
teur Printers by the New England 
BtType Foundry, 105 Washington 
8t., Boston, Mass. Send stamp or specimen book. 
$5t § 3/ Pee Day. Agents wanted.. Address 
to J. A. DAVID & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$104 ADA ¥. . Employ ment for. all. Patent Novel- 
$ ties. Geo. L. Ferton & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


4 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’way. N. Y. 


r day at home. Terms free. Address 
$52 E = $20 Bro. Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


FIFT 











EACH WEEK. Agents wanted; particu- 
$7: lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 
A a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 





607 





JUST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


Waluut and Ash Burl Veneers. 


Also, BIR D’S-EYE & CURLY MAPLE. 
Full stock of Seasoned Mahogany, Walnut, Rose, Satin, 
Spanish and Red Cedar, and all kinds 4 Hardwoods, 
: ge tary y and Veneers. 
- WwW. AD & CO., Mill and Yard 186 to 
200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th Sts., E. B., N. Y. 
Orders by Mail promptly and Sneed executed. 
Send for Catalogue and Prlce-Lis 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 





There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are aécumuiated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead, 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Jrav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discuesion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 





eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
copy of either will be sent one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanrrr's Macazing, Harper’s W eexiy, and Hareer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
SuusonisErs at $4 a hay in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: posta able 
at the offices where received. — 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazines, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
acoordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s Weekly anD 
Harper's Bazan. 
Bs ( "a Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





AMPLE to Agents, Ladies’ Combina- 

oo Needle - Book, with Chromos, Send 

WS stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

$18 ) EACH WEEK to active AGENTS. 


Something new and reliable. Write at once. 
COWGILL & CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





@ EAD A MONTH made honestly with Stencil and 
600 Key-Check ontfits. Catalogue and samples 
free. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St, Boston, Mass. 


For ALL, in the Rubber Stamp 
FORTUN E Business. Address Dorman’s 
Stencil and Stamp Works, Battimore, Mp, 
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~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
BOOK LST. 


1. 

TALMAGE’'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old Wells 
Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. By T. 
De Wirr Tatmace. With a Picture of the New 
— Tabernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage's 
Sermons.) 

















IL 
UNDER THE TREES. By Samvew Inunevs Paix. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


iil. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Sonwxzin- 
rortu, Trapslated by E.ten E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reaves. Illustrated by 
about 180 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
on and with Two Maps. 2 yols., 8vo, Cloth, 


IV. 

MOTLEY'S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD, Advocate of Holland. With a View 
of the Primary Causes and Movements of “The 
Thirty Years’ War.” By Joun Lotuxor Mort.ey, 
D.C.L., Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Repub- 
lic,” a History of the United Netherlands,” &c. 
With Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
$7 00. (Uniform with Motley’s *‘ Dutch Republic” 
and “‘ United Netherlands.”) 

v. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through Great Britain avd Ireland, France, Bel- 

ium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tur- 

key, Greece, Switzerland, Ty rol, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. With over One 
Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pewpnoxs 
Ferriver, Author of “ Harper's Phrase-Book,” and 
‘History of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

VL 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873 
History, Eseays, Orations, and Other Documenta of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Purire Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Ine- 
n2v8 Parmer, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Mesers. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. wi 


FIVE-MINUTE CHATS WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
and Certain Other Parties. By Dro Lewis, Author 
of “ Our Girls,” &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VII. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDS. By Cuarcrs Norpnorr, Author 
of “California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” 
&c., &c. Profusely lilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

A FAST LIFE ON THE MODERN HIGHWAY; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Josern Tavtor. LIllus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


a 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: Its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bear- 
ings. By ALExanper Wrvouett, LL.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, Author of * Sketches of Cre- 
ation.” “ Geological Chart,” Reports on the Geology 
and Physiegraphy of Michigan, &c., &c. 12mo, 

Cloth, $1 00, =r 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Srenoenr F. 
Barn, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
12mo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mise Braddon'’s Taken at the Flood. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents, 

Robinson's Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Georgiana M. Craik’s Miss Moore. A Tale for Girls. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 5. 

Payn's At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Anthony Trollope's Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Benedict's John Worthington’s Name. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

Victor Hugo's Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; Svo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. 
Paper, 25 ceuts. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Author of “Caste.” S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

Bulwer’s Parisians. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redux. Llustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 25: Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author of “St. Olave's,” 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &c. Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson’s Lottie Darling. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Mies Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, P.per, 
75 cents. 

Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

T. Adolphus Trvllope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25, 





Illustrated. 8vo, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50: 


ew Harrer & Baotuers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 








ew Hanren’s Catatoove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squang, N. Y. 
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SPORT. 
‘*T say, Marier, two to one I git a brace on the first shot.” 
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AS COL! ONION ADAMS & CO. 
Caine Vinee Can | *ENOACTERE 70 ono 
and Pony Phaetons, FINE SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, CUFFS, AND 


OF THEIR OWN UNRIVALED MANUFACTURE, 
DRAWERS. 


637 BROADWAY. 


At a LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices. 


Warerooms,749 Broadway, New York. 
GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


FISHERMEN! 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TWINES AND NETTING, 
BRESLIN, PURCELL, & CO, 


Opened at Popular Prices. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
2g” Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 

#21 per week for September; $28 per week for July and August. Rooms can be en- 
gaged at the Metropolitan Hotel, or Gilsey House, New York City. 
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-roprietors. 








Grand, Square,&U pright P IANOS, 
New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM™. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK. 














KNABE- 


SOME 








Bradley, Pray, & Co, 


Manufacturers 


CARRIAGES 


ROAD 
WAG 


OF THE 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY, 








yy . ns : > 


ASBESTOS PAINTS, ROOF COATING, CEMENTS, BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL 
MATERIALS FOR ROOFING, STRUCTURAL, AND OTHER PURPOSES. Can be easily applied by 

for use, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the 
w ice-Lists, &c. 

LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS AND DEALERS. 


These materials are prepared read 


any one. 
t®™~ Send for descriptive Pamphlets, 


orld. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
Estan.isHEp 1858, 


ONS 











THE IMPROVED 


GOODENOUGH HORSE-SHOE 


All fitted and punched ready for use. Every Breeder, 
every Farmer, every Horse-owner his own Farrier, 
No more. Quarter Cracks, no more Corns, no Foot 
Ailments. Send for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
to Box 3044, Post-Office, New York. 


BEST PLAN IN LIFE INSUBANCE.— 


The low rate cash plan of the Traveienrs Insvnance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. Ample Security, Low Premiums. 


The 

Printing Presses.7n.267° 
$ Size for Cards, La- 11° for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Bite. 
Business Men do their own Printing - Ad 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, © , ete., to the Manufacturers, 
¥ & ©O., Meriden, Conn. 














QGrvearzs and others, who desire to improve 
their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Hanrzxr & 
Buornens, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintogk & Strong’s Cyelo- 
pedia-of Biblical, Theological, and Keclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, £¢,, of the Sirth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev..H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 





Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded by American Institute, 


} H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








FRESH AND INTERESTING SUMMER BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 








THE HEART OF APRICA. COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 


The Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Trav- Coomassie and Magdala:. a Story of two 
els and Adventures in the Unexplored Re- British Campaigns in Africa. By Henry 
gions of the Centre of Africa. From 1868 M. Srantey. With Maps and Illustrations. 
to 1871. By Dr. Georg ScHWEINFURTH. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. (In Press.) 

'ranslated by Eten E. Frewer. With an 


PIVE - MINUTE CHATS WITH 








Introduction by Wiswoop READE. Iilustra- YOUNG WOMEN. 
ted by about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings * : 7 
es ae A ta igi Five-Minute Chats with Young Women and 
made by the Author, and with Two Maps. 2 “ 4 
vols.. 8vo, Cloth, #8 00 Certain Other Parties. By Dro Lewis, Au- 
‘Sree = wen . thor of *‘ Our Girls,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 1 50. 
In these handsome and attractive volumes we have 


the most important contribu- Written in a lively style. * * * Will be sure to be read. 
tior mad the literature of African expioration, | —Worcester Spy. 

hee THE LAND OF THE WHITE EL- 
OLD WELLS DUG OUT. EPHANT. 

Old Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series The Land of the White Elephant: Sights and 

I By T. De Wirr Tatmace. Scenes in Southeastern Asia. A Personal 








f Sermons 





With a Picture of the New Brooklyn Taber- Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with India, embracing the Countries’ of Burma, 
Kirst and Second Series of Talmage's Siam,Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-2). 


By Frank Vincent, Jr. Magnificently il- 





three volumes sent to one address, 


lustrated with Map, Plans, and numerous 





postage prepaid, on receipt of 5 00. 


Woodcuts. . Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD. 
Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advo- 
cate of Holland. With a View of the Pri- 
mary Causes and Movements of ‘‘ The Thirty 
Years’ War.” By Jonun Lorurop Mort vey, 
D.C.L., Author of ‘* The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” ‘‘ History of the United Nether- 
lands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; 
Half Calf, $11 50. (Uniform with Motley’s 
** Dutch Republic” and ‘‘ United Nether- 
lands.” 

Mr. Motley’s peculiar qualifications for his task—his 
minute and exact knowledge of his subject in all its 
ramifications, his enthusiastic love of liberty, his skill 
in character-painting, the vigor and brilliancy of his 
style—have been universally recognized. e has 
spent many years in stndying the original authorities 
on the spot: and probably very few persons, even 
among the Dutch themselves, have so thorough a 
knowledge of the history of the Netherlands as Mr. 
Motley. In his new volumes we find not a few in- 
stances of his skill in presenting, by a few graphic 





touches, a portrait which every reader will carry away 
his memory as a life-like picture.—Boston Transcript. 


€& Harrer & Broruers will send any of the following books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
t@ Harrer’s New anp Entarcep Cataiocur, with a Comptere Anatytic InpEx, sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
Under the Trees. By Samver IRenzvs 
Prime, D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

It is an out-of-door book, breezy with country air, 
and we might say with mountain skies and cheerfal 
gossip, so fresh are Dr. Prime's essays.—N. Y. Herald. 

He is one of the most graceful and genial of writ- 
ers, and invests every topic that he treats with his own 
peculiar charm of manner.—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA,OREGON, 
AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands. By CHartes Norpuorr, Au- 
thor of “California: for Health, Pleasure, 
and Residence,” &c., &c. Profusely Illustra- 
ted, 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Mr. Nordhoff has in an unusual degree the faculty 
of observing that which is novel and most important 
in the newer and older regions that he visits; and 
he imparts to his accounts of them the quality of 
readableness as we find it in very few. of those who 
have been over similar ground.—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette, 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 


Tuis well-known English artist was born at 
Southampton in 1829. At an early age he de- 
veloped a strong inclination to study art, and 
when only nine years old entered a school where 
his tastes could be gratified, and the same year 
gained a medal at the Society of Arts. At the 
age of eleven he was sent to study at the Royal 
Academy, where he carried off the principal 
prizes for drawing. In 1846 he exhibited his 
first Academy picture, *‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca 
of Peru.” This was followed, in 1847, by ‘* Dun- 
stan’s Emissaries seizing Queen Elgiva,” and a 
colossal cartoon, ‘The Widow's Mite.” Other 
paintings of high merit followed rapidly. 

While a student at the Academy Mitvais had 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 


evinced great dissatisfaction with the routine 
conventionality of Academic training, and this 
feeling was strengthened by specimens of early 
Italian art that fell in his way. In company 
with Hotman Hunt and D. G. Rosserri, who 
shared his opinions, he resolved to break loose 
from conventional rule, and study nature as it ap- 
peared to him, and not as it is represented by 
the various schools regarded by the Academy as 
the highest authority in art. These views were 
subsequently adopted by other artists, and a 
school was formed which, half in jest and half in 
earnest, was called ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite.” For a 
short time the members of this school tried to 
enforce their views with the pen as well as with 
the pencil, in a periodical called ‘* The Germ ; or, 
Art and Poetry,” which appeared in 1850, and 





had a very brief existence. The principal works 
executed by Miivais under the influence of the 
pre-Raphaelite school are a mystical picture of 


‘*Qur Saviour,” “‘ Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” | 


‘* Mariana in the Moated Grange,” 
man’s Daughter,”’ ‘* The Huguenot,” and ** Ophe- 
lia.” In 1851 Mr. Ruskin went to the support 
of the new school, with enthusiastic approval, in 
letters to the London Jimes, as well as in a pam- 
phlet on pre-Raphaelitism, and in his Lectures on 
Architecture and Painting. 

In 1853 Mitvais was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and ten years later an 
Academician. Among his later pictures are 
‘““The Heretic,” in 1858; ‘* Vale of Rest” and 
‘* Spring Flowers,” in 1860; ** The Black Bruns- 
wicker,” in 1861; ** My First Sermon,” in 1863, 


‘* The Wood- | 





followed in 1864 by ‘* My Second Sermon ;” ana 
** Sleeping,” ** Waking,” and ‘* Jephthah,” in 
1867. Of late years Mitvais has done but little. 
Among the noticeable contributions to the last 
exhibition of the Royal Academy in London 
were two landscape studies from his hand, which 
were remarkable for their close fidelity to na- 
ture combined with exquisite artistic treatment. 
MILLAIS is a magnificent colorist, and as a 
draughtsman he has no superior among English 
artists. This is due no doubt to his severe train- 
ing in the pre-Raphaelite school. He early de- 
parted from its traditions, and was severely criti- 
cised by Rusxtn for his apostasy. Many of his 
works are well known in this country through 
engravings. Among the most popular are ‘' The 
Order of Release” and “* The Huguenot.” 
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he did desert ? 


" that to thee. surly Dan? 
t? own cot, 
Or t t talk so, my man! 
' 7 


But st till t t heard it all out, Dan, 
I it ended down there, 


the lad nor the widow 
V he t they both had to bear. 
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THE DESERTER. 


He was mad with his lass when he ‘listed, 
An’ his life, for a shillin’, he sold. 


Yes, sergeant; he'll “stick to his bargain,” 
He’s there, in the room at the back, 

An’ as truly as blood-hounds ye've scented 
An’ followed the lad on his track! 


But he starved for a week in the marshes 
Afore he crawled in at that door! 

An’ weary, broke down, an’ half dyin’, 
lie dropped, faintin’ dropped, on the floor! 


So step gently, sergeant, step gently, 

For God's sake, men, don’t let your guns clank, 
An’ the mothers who bore ye, an’ nursed ye, 

For this mother’s sake shall ye thank! 


An’ the big bearded men laid their muskets 
Alongside the old cottage wall; 

An’ we all of us went in so softly 
You couldn't ha’ heard a footfall! 


An’ there she was, bent o’er his pillow, 
Her face hidin’ his from our sight, 

An’ her hands in his black hair soft twinin’, 
An’ lookin’ like dead hands! so white! 


The sergeant’s hand placed on her shoulder, 
The sergeant’s voice whisperin’ low, 

Made her start, made her rise, made the hot tears 
Down her pale face quickly flow! 


“What will ye?” she wailed; “want ye Georgie? 
Come ye me an’ my poor lad between ?” 

“He must,” says the sergeant, “go with us! 
He belongs to his country, his Queen!” 


“Stand off! he is mine! come not near him! 
He has breathed in these arms his last breath ; 
No Queen nor no army can claim him, 
He belongs to his mother, and Death!” 


An’ my heart a’most stopped in its beatin’ 
As I looked on the widow’s white cheek, 
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While the soldiers with bent heads stepped backward, 
An’ the sergeant in vain tried to speak! 


The light in his young eyes was darkened ; 
His voice with Death’s silence was dumb: 

Never more, Dan, shall poor Georgie answer 
Friend, mother, or trumpet, or drum! 


Once more she cried out, ‘Get ye gone, men! 
Your-comrade no Jonger does- heed 

Your words, or your threats, or your lashes : 
My poor lad from his oath Death has freed !” 


An’ she fell on her knees by his bedside, 
An’ kissed the dead face o’er an’ o’er— 
Thou needn’t be ’shamed o’ thy tears, Dan; 
Let ’em come, if they ne’er come afore! 


It was said as young Georgie had 'scaped ‘em. 
So he has! the Queen's order is naught. 

No laws nor court-martials can touch him; 
The Lord his discharge, Dan, has bought. 


